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Four Receive 
Citizen Awards 
Distinguished Citizen Awards 
wert National Municipal 


League President William Collins at the 
closing luncheon of the 66th annual Na 


| our 


presented by 


tional Conference on Government. 
The awards were given to four met 
and all lead 


all from Phoenix. Arizona. 


ers in the reform that brought outstand 


ingly good government to their city 
Recipients were: 

Judge Charles C. Bernstein, chairman 
of the Charter 
1O48, 


that 


Revision Committee of 


which corrected the legal 


snags 


stood in the way of govern 


good 
ment: 
Senator Barry Goldwater. who sacri 


ficed his 
the city 


business interests to serve in 


council during the critical 


transitional years and finding. in the 
process, that he had an unsuspected apti 
tude for success in polities. 

Nicholas Udall. who. from within the 
provided 


old government as mavor. 


high-minded leadership. energy and u 
itiative at critical periods. 

Jack Williams. who accepted duty as 
councilman and as mayor in subsequent 
vears during which the city coped with 
phenomenal growth problems and stood 
fast against undermining of its progress. 

Mr. Collins, u 


outlined briefly 


making the presenta 
tions the history of the 
Phoenix reform movement: 

“In 1914 Phoenix adopted a charter 
that, partly because of a state constitu 
fatal mistake 
of catering to self-serving politics by 
chief 


tional barrier, made the 
inhibiting the appointment of a 


administrator on the basis of experience 


William Collins League president pre- 
senting Distinguished Citizen Award to Jack 
Williams as Senator Barry Goldwater, another re- 
applauds. 


(right) 
cipient 


ind ability. In the next > «years 


Phoenix employed 31 city managers, a 
tragic fact that 


but the whole idea of modern local gov 


hurt not only Phoenix 
ernment trom coast to coast 
“Finally. in 1947 and 1948. 


ing citizen leaders rallied t 


eutstand 
orrect: the 
harter. improve the caliber of the city 
council and bring in a qualified profes 
onal city manager. chosen on his 
nerits and untouched by local politics 


There unbroket 


progress with a fine municipal adminis 


ensued ten vears of 


shabby 


regimes 


tration which made the 


of prior vears a dismal memory and 


ntributed to the city’s fabulous growtl 
ind mounting pride. 

“These 
history are the justification for our turn 
ing back now to recall the 


devotion of the 


creat ten years in the city’s 


courage and 


citizens who marched 


in that revolution and to recognize with 


these Distinguished Citizen Awards four 


the leaders for their great contribu 


tion to the 


whe h has been ol bene fit lar beve 


cause of good government 
ocd the 
itv’s boundaries. 

Senator Goldwater. who spoke follow 
ing the presentation of the awards, re 
called that the National Municipal 
League's materials and advice had beet 
flaws in the city’s 


useful in correcting 


( harter. 





6 ON SORE RE eo 


Re ited 
; 


ALL-AMERICA Lilits 
AWARDS JURY 


Councilman Stephen R. Walsh, pleading the case of East Providence, Rhode Island, before the All- 


America Cities jury at the hearings held in Phoenix. 


Spokesmen Appear Before Jury 


Spokesmen for the 22 finalists in the 
1960 All-America 
sented their communities’ stories before 
during the Na- 


Cities contest pre- 


a distinguished jury 
tional Conference on Government in 
Phoenix. 

Announcement of the eleven winners 
will be made in a few weeks following 
the chee king of “evidence” given before 
large audiences on November 14 and 
15. Winners will be reported in Look 
Magazine. CO-Sponsor of the contest with 
the National Municipal League. in the 
NATIONAL Civic REVIEW 


publications. 


and in other 

Newspaper editors, mayors, city man- 
agers and even the brother of a newly 
designated federal cabinet officer acted 
as spokesmen for their home towns. As 
usual, the All-America Cities delegates 
added color to the Conference: one 
group having over 20 citizens there as 
hoosters: another proudly displaying 
hadges proclaiming their town’s name: 
and yet another passing out sea food 
delicacies. a local product. 

The spokesmen were: Henry B. Jame- 
son. editor Re flector- 
Chronicle, ABILENE, KANSAS: Mrs. D. A, 
Youree and Mrs. L. P. Reitzammer, Ar- 
ARKANSAS: William Bou- 


director, Greater 


and publisher, 


KANSAS CITY. 
cher III. 


executive 


Baltimore Committee. BALTIMORE. 
Mary.anp: George Farr, planning com- 
missioner, Mrs. William Graham, plan- 
ning commissioner, and Mayor Gordon 
Mikeltun. BLOOMINGTON, MINNESOTA: 
Mavor F. William Human. Jr.. and Roy 
W. Jordan. Clayton. Missourt: Frank 
H. Byers. All-Decatur 
mittee. and Dr. McKay, presi 
dent. Millikan DECATUR. 
ILLINOIS: Stephen R. Walsh, city coun- 
PROVIDENCE. Ruope Is- 


Chairman, Com- 
Paul L. 
University. 
cilman, East 
LAND. 

Also. Mrs. Lewis Harris. president. 
League of Women Voters. 
Kdward J. 
of Commerce. GRAND RApIps. 
Micuican: Mayor Junio Lopez. Las 
Vecas. New Mexico: Vickers. 
cily manager, and Mayor Edwin Wade. 
Lone Beacnu. CALirornia: Don A, 
sen. county administrator, Marin Coun- 


’ 
Brawley. 


GALVESTON, 


TEXAS: lrev. president. 


Chamber 
Samuel 
len- 


ry. CALIFORNIA: 'Dr. Boyce A. 
MooresvitLte, Nortu CAROLINA, 

Also. John L. Whitehead. 
Vircinia: Robert E. 
Chamber of Commerce All-America City 
Committee. RicHLANp. WASHINGTON: 
Wilson M. Hubbard, president. Chamber 
PETERSBURG BEACH. 


» , 
RADFORD. 


Rose. chairman. 


of Commerce. ST. 


FLorma: Gerald Frank. chairman. Citi- 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Editorial Comment 


Battlefields of 1961 


HE 1961 

sessions of the state legislatures 
the decennial duty of reapportioning 
legislative districts in 
with shifts of population, a duty that 
all too often has been intentionally 
neglected by beneficiaries of the 
status quo for as long as 50 years. 
There will be neglect and procrasti- 
nation again but now under-repre- 
sented cities and suburbs are organ- 
izing for battle. 

The National Municipal League 
has issued the only comparative sur- 
vey of these situations, consisting of 
current reports from nonofficial au- 
thorities in all of the 50 states, 
thanks to the generous cooperation 
of university institutes of 
ment.’ 

Some outstanding findings emerge: 

1. In twenty states there is little 
complaint of the disparities, no con- 
scious array of urban versus rural 
forces in legislation, no serious in- 
justice to either political party. 

2. At the other extreme are twelve 
states where complaints of injustice, 
especially to urban and suburban 
populations, are grievous and justify 
bitter battle. 

3. The prime obstacles to major- 
ity rule are the antique constitutions 
which decree restrictions such as re- 
quiring one state senator to every 
county without provision for ade- 
quate multiple representatives to the 
populous ones. 

4. The defiant neglect for decades 


census brings to the 


accordance 


govern- 


1 Compendium of Legislative Apportion- 


National Municipal League, No- 
130 pages, $3.00 


ment, 
vember 1960 


of feasible adjustment, or indeed of 
any reapportionment at all, by self- 
serving legislators with the un- 
blushing support of their over-repre- 
sented constituents, disgraces more 
than half the legislatures. 

5. In recent years there has been 
progress in transferring the function 
of apportionment out of the hands 
of self-interested legislators into the 
hands of the governor and/or other 
statewide elected officers who can be 
mandamused, as legislators cannot, 
to do the job and do it as the state 
constitution Legislatures 
may have less reluctance to get rid 
of the obnoxious task altogether than 
to recarve the districts of their fel- 
low-members. 

6. In some states malapportion- 
ment is deliberately contrived to 
favor a political party; more often 
long and willful failure to correct 
for shifts of population has a similar 
effect, resulting in the election by 
the same voters of governors of one 
party and legislatures which are 
heavily hostile. 

7. An _ intentional 
against urban and suburban consti- 
tuencies is obvious in some states. 
Intentional discrimination on behalf 
of small counties, which is not quite 
the same thing, is more common, and 
damage from such discrimination is 
most easily provable as massive in 
terms of grossly unfair distribution 
of state funds to counties without 
due respect to vast differences in 
population. 

8. More important than such in- 
tentional discriminations against ur- 


requires. 


discrimination 
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ban populations is the simple un- 
awareness and indifference of rural 
legislators to urban needs. 

9. Congressional districts are 
sometimes grossly unequal and gerry- 
mandered, a condition which Con- 
circumscribed by law 
1911 and could, by the Cellar bill, 
do again 

10. In some states major cities 
whereas the 
the sub 
popu- 


before 


gress 


growing, 
mainly 


have ceased 
rest of the 
urbs, show great 
lation, reducing the 
representation of the cities 
additional 
counter less opposition 
counties than cities have. 


States, 
increases of 
under 


Suburbs 


relative 


seeking seats may en- 


from rural 


* » * 

11. Cities and populous suburban 
counties, if joined for battle, add up 
now to preponderant proportions of 
many state electorates 

12. In recent referenda involving 
opportunities for correcting the 
urban-rural balance, solid rural 
minorities have prevailed against 
urban and suburban majorities which 
were divided and relatively unaware 

13. The notion that one house of 
a legislature may properly represent 
area (in reality, the county party 
managements), in false analogy to 
our federal system, is proving dan- 
gerously plausible to many; it masks 
the self-interest of artificial legis- 
lative majorities by a novel dogma 
that majority rule can properly be 
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given up in half our legislative 
houses. 

The state Leagues of Women Vot- 
ers, the most active front line troops 
on this issue, have malapportionment 
on their agendas in 28 states and 
constitutional revision in an over- 
lapping twenty. 

Apart from the legislative battle- 
grounds, there is significant activity 
in the courts 

The U. S. Supreme Court in 1946 
in Colegrove vs. Green, declined by 
a four-to-three vote to enter this 
“political thicket.” then, in 
ruling that Negroes must be enabled 
to vote in southern Democratic 
primaries, the court has decided that 
conditions relegating citizens to sec- 


Since 


ond-class status are unconscionable 

Recent suits in six states allege 
that citizens who have a tenth—or a 
fiftieth—of the representation per 
capita that citizens have in another 
legislative district are in second-class 
status, too. One such suit, the Ten- 
nessee case of Baker et al. vs. Carr 


et al., is on the doormat of the Su- 


preme Court which, despite its 1946 
decision, agreed in November to re- 
view it. If gross inequalities in legis- 
lative and congressional representa- 
declared unconstitutional 


tion are 
under the fourteenth amendment 
(equal protection of the law), ma- 
jority government, which has almost 
melted away in the last half-century, 
will be restored in one broad sweep. 





Instrument of Freedom 


‘Promote the general welfare’ clause seen as 


a continuing challenge to all governments. 


By BROOKS HAYS* 


HERE is no more puzzling and 

controversial section of our con- 
stitution than the clause in its pre- 
amble dealing with promoting “the 
general welfare.” Even though it is 
puzzling and contentious, this provi- 
sion has paradoxically been one of 
the most useful in enabling our gov- 
ernmental system to adapt to the 
changing needs of the times. 

That which the federal govern- 
ment should do in the interests of 
“the general welfare’—-the appor- 
tionment, that is, of powers and re- 
sponsibilities between the state and 
local units and the federal govern- 
ment—is a decision which each gen- 
eration of Americans has made for 
itself. Some have been 
made out of necessity, some out of 
expediency. Some have been 
others questionable. Some we would 
agree with today, others we would 
dispute. But the fact that these de- 
cisions were made, and had to be 
made, is evidence of the need to 
adapt to changing conditions. 

What governments should or 
should not do for the general wel- 


decisions 


wise, 


* Mr. Hays, a member of the Tennessee 
Vallev Authority’s Board of Directors, was 
a member of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives from Arkansas for eight terms 
In Congress he served on the Banking and 
Currency and the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tees and was also a member of the Presi 
dent’s Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. This article is Mr. Hays’s ad- 
dress before the National Conference on 
Government of the National Municipal 
League, Phoenix, Arizona, November 14, 
1960 


fare cannot be decided once and set 
for all time. The guidance even of 
our constitutional forefathers is val- 
id only for the times in which they 
lived. We can offer them our grati- 
tude, however. for not placing us in 
a constitutional strait jacket; for 
giving us, in fact, the flexibility of 
government to enable us to adapt as 
Much of this flex- 

general 


the need requires. 
ibility is in the 
clause. 
Change is 
much by the will of man as by the 
course of history. It is not the ab- 
thought of the political theo- 
retician that persuades us to mold 


welfare 


forced upon us not so 


stract 


our institutions but the facts of our 
times, the problems we confront, and 
the need to meet them head on. 
When wise men saw that private toll 
and longer 
adequate for the growing volume of 
our national commerce, they offered 
as a solution a national system of 
highways, bridges and canals. A 
great national debate arose over the 
constitutionality of these “internal 
improvements.” Presidential candi- 
dates were elected and defeated on 
the issue. In the end, the right and 
duty of the federal government to 
enter this important field of national 
communications was sustained by 
the courts and by the electorate. 
Scientific progress brings changes 
in our way of living which are re- 
flected in our governmental proc- 
With the invention of steam 


roads ferries were no 


esses. 
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locomotion the railroads and 
the opportunity to unite our eastern 
and western states with rapid com- 
munication. Land grants from the 
federal domain helped make possible 
our transcontinental rail network. As 
competition _ be- 
tween lines also grew. Freight rates 
became important economic 
in many sections of the country 
important, in fact 
in private hands. 
State 


came 


railroading grew, 
factors 
too 
to leave entirely, 
Thus the Inter 
Commerce Commission came 
into being to regulate both destru 
unwarranted 


tive competition and 


freight charges 


. 


With the coming of electricity an 
other new industry was born toward 
which the people soon developed a 
great common concern. Inherently 
monopolistic in nature, this industry 
was left to the states to regulate in 
the federal interest. State regulation 
failed in the late 1920s and early 
1930s and the government 
stepped in to promote the general 
welfare with the Public Utility Hold 
ing Company Act and other meas- 
ures. The Tennessee Valley Authori 
created to provide, among 
a demonstration of how 


federal 


ty was 
other things 
an electric power system can be oper- 
ated efficiently and profitably in the 
public interest. 

Resource development similarly 
became an important part of the gen 
eral welfare. Great interstate rivers 
overflowed their banks creating flood 
disasters of national proportions and 
As elec- 
tricity became more significant in the 
natural hydro-elec 
remained undevel 
science made 


requiring national remedies 
economy, great 
tric 


, 
oped 


power sites 


Engineering 


OF FREEDOM 


available the multi-purpose dam 
with which floods could be 
trolled, power generated, rivers made 
navigable and thousands of acres ir- 
rigated. The very size of the task 
of mastering these great streams 
made it obvious that the national 
had to take a strong 
hand in development. 

National and world have 
forced changes in our concept of the 
government in relation to 
“the general welfare.”’ The great de- 
pression convinced all America that 
the federal government never 
again stand idly by while business 
cycles make people jobless and hun- 
gry. Federal action to counteract 
both inflation and deflation is now 
accepted national policy, regardless 
of party politics. 

The current trend of world events 
offers prospects of federal action be- 
yond our imagination: atomic re- 
search with its infinite potential; 
rockets and satellites bring us to the 
horizon of space travel and revolu- 
tionary new communications meth- 
ods. The importance of these sci- 
ences to national defense is so critical 
and urgent, and their cost so titanic, 
that only the federal government can 
undertake them. So we have a whole 
new realm of federal responsibility 
destined to radiate into every corner 
of our lives and penetrate our so- 
ciety to an extent we cannot foretell 

The prospect leads to the question 


con- 


government 


events 


role of 


can 


every one of us is asking: Is this 
trend to federal power inexorable? 
of strong 
Or is 
there a way we can adapt our insti- 


Are we facing the demise 
state and local governments? 


that the strong federal 
necessary to our national 
existence can be employed to make 


tutions so 


p wer so 
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stronger state and local govern- 
ments? I am convinced there is such 
a way. My formula has two parts: 

1. Federal programs of the pres- 
ent and of the future must be so 
organized and so established as to 
assure a large measure of local par- 
ticipation. 

I base this tenet on the conviction 
that decisions affecting primarily lo- 
cal interests should be made primari- 
ly by local people through the gov- 
ermental institutions responsible to 
them at the local level. 

It is often said that the federal 
government should do only what the 
states cannot do. I think this is a 
tale which falls by its own oversim- 
plicity. For example, the federal 
government has not only an interest 
but also a responsibility for getting 
done jobs that states can do but 
won’t. The efforts made by the in- 
dividual states are often uneven in 
matters such as housing for example, 
or highways or health or education. 
Some states make great efforts, 
others exert the bare minimum. Fed- 
eral action becomes necessary be- 
cause state and local governments 
either fail or refuse to act. 

There are also instances in which 
state action is less preferable than 
federal action because it would be 
actually harmful to other states. 
This can be true in the regulation of 
the river. A single state may set out 
to develop the stream to its own ad- 
vantage but in so doing it may deny 
to other states the water and water 
rights to which they are entitled and 
which they need. The kind of con- 
troversy and bitterness which can re- 
sult from such situations is all too 
well known. Yet the federal govern- 
ment can develop an entire water- 


| January 


shed to serve many needs in the to- 
tal region. 

2. The second half of my formula 
for preserving a balanced federal- 
state-local framework holds that state 
and local governments must be 
equipped, organized and staffed to 
take decisive action in solving the 
problems of their people. Another 
one of those rules which we too often 
accept without thinking is that “the 
least government is the best govern- 
ment.” It is as simple as a fairy 
tale and has about as much validity. 
Failure to govern, or refusal to gov- 
ern, is the closest thing to anarchy; 
and anarchy cannot be tolerated. 

« * * 

One of the facts we must face, 
though our wishes may be to the 
contrary, is that our society is a com- 
plex one and our interrelationships 


are extremely close. The interests of 
the farm are linked with those of the 
city, labor with business, national 


defense with civil rights, and re- 
source development with housing and 
education, with wages and profits. 
Where the federal government re- 
frains from action, state and local 
governments cannot refuse or ne- 
glect to assert their authority. They 
must be perceptive of the problems 
about them. They must be active 
and intelligent, fair and impartial, 
and above all imbued with a sense 
of the public interest. The initiative 
they show will have much to do with 
the ultimate answer to the question 
of the balanced growth of state and 
federal power. 

I am confident this formula will 
work because I have seen it work in 
the Tennessee Valley. Let me quote 
from a speech by Barrett Shelton, 
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editor of the Decatur Daily of Deca- 
tur, Alabama. Mr. Shelton has lived 
the life of the Tennessee Valley since 
before TVA. He saw the erosion of 
the soil and felt its consequences in 
and in the welfare of 
his community. He, with his neigh- 
bors, experienced the despair of what 
seemed to be a hopeless future; and 
the arrival of TVA seemed to them 
the coming of the alien force of fed- 
eralism to reshape their lives whether 
they liked it or not. Said Mr. Shel- 
ton: 


his business 


Into this dismal, perplexed eco- 
nomic setting one late midwinter 
afternoon came David Lilienthal 
then a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Four of our citizens, who 
had long been hopeful of improving 
conditions generally, met him in con- 
ference. We were almost frankly hos- 
tile for he represented to us another 
way of thought and another way of 
life. And our conversation might be 
summarized in this fashion, “All 
right You were not in- 
vited, but You are in 
what are 


you're here 
you're here 
command, now 
to do? 

Dave leaned his chair back against 
the wall and the twinkle of a le 
came into his eyes, as he said gently 
and firmly, “I’m not going to do any- 
You're going to do it.” 


something 


you going 


thing 

He went on to tell us 
we never knew before. He 
that TVA would provide the 
opportunity flood control 
control, navigation on the 
power, test-demon 
stration show how 
soils could be returned to fertility, a 
fertility lost through land erosion 
another wayward child of a one-crop 
system. He told us the river would no 
longer defeat man but would become 
the servant of man. “What you do 


went on 
to say 
tools of 
malaria 
river, low-cost 


our 


farming to 
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with these tools,” he said, “is up to 
you « 

Dave Lilienthal had passed the task 
right back to us, right back to local 
control. He let us know that simple 
economics could be applied in the 
Tennessee Valley and that the faith, 
determination and sweat of the 
people would bring about the result 
we had eagerly sought for so many 
years 


* * * 


Mr. Shelton went on to relate that 
this counsel from an administrative 
head of this great new federal agency 
actually was the signal to the local 
people to roll up their sleeves and 
get to work. They undertook to 
create new farm processing plants. 
They persuaded the local ice com- 
pany to put in a packing plant. They 
pooled local capital in order to es- 
tablish a milk processing center. The 
object was to create a steady payroll 
for both the community and the 
farmers. Soon the Tennessee River 
became navigable to Decatur’s door- 
step and flour millers began import- 
ing midwest grain for distribution 
in the south. A cooperative estab- 
lished a fertilizer mixing plant. Soon 
this organization saw the possibility 
of selling seed commercially and put 
in a seed cleaning plant. An alfalfa 
drying plant was set up. 

This was a small beginning for 
Decatur, Alabama, but it was like 
the beginning of a giant snowball. 
Decatur today is a prosperous, grow- 
ing community. It is a service center 
for the surrounding agricultural area 
and its waterfront on the Tennessee 
River now includes industrial plants 
from among the “who’s who” of 
American industry. 


The story of Decatur is an ex- 
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ample of the result of the operation 
of the TVA formula—resource de- 
velopment brought to successful 
fruition through local initiative. 

In 1933 TVA was given the huge 
synthetic nitrate facilities built by 
the government at Muscle Shoals, 
Alabama, during the First World 
War. It was told by Congress to use 
these facilities in the interests of 
agriculture, principally for the pro- 
duction of chemical fertilizer. TVA 
might have set up an entirely federal 
organization to do this work. Instead, 
it enlisted the cooperation of the 
state agricultural colleges. Their 
experiment stations through the years 
have been the chief testing grounds 
for the new experimental fertilizers 
turned out by TVA scientists. The 
college extension services have been 
the principal media for adult educa- 
tion among the farmers in the modern 
use of improved fertilizers. Decisions 
as to the best cropping practices to 
be encouraged in the interests of 
the state economy thus are local de- 
cisions, not federal, made by state 
employees and state officials acting 
in the state interests. 

This form of cooperation—TVA 
and the agricultural colleges—ex- 
tends into two thirds of the states, 
and the methods and the results are 
similar. The colleges are stronger. 
They serve the people better. 

The TVA power program also is a 
cooperative venture with local in- 
terests. TVA is the producer and 
wholesaler of electricity. Retail dis- 
tribution is performed by local dis- 
tribution systems owned by the cities 
in urban areas and by farmer coop- 
eratives in the rural areas. These dis- 
tribution systems are locally man- 
aged and financed independently of 
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TVA. The tremendous growth in 
the use of electricity in the valley 
is due in large part to the vigorous 
initiative of these local institutions. 

The private sector of the Valley’s 
economy has been similarly strength- 
ened by the investment of public 
funds in TVA facilities and without 
damage—indeed, with positive bene- 
fit—to other regions. Federal funds 
invested in New York harbor in- 
crease the business volume of that 
port but do not detract from the 
commerce of New Orleans or San 
Francisco. Federal funds invested 
in the Columbia River basin develop- 
ment provide greater opportunity 
for industry in the Pacific northwest 
but do not detract from the potential 
of California or Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

Just so, funds invested in the 
natural resources of the Tennessee 
Valley have provided new opportuni- 
ties for commercial and industrial 
growth in the Tennessee Valley with- 
out taking away from any other sec- 
tion of the country. For example, 
over $800 million have been invested 
in new or expanded industrial plants 
along the Tennessee waterway since 
1933. This is private enterprise us- 
ing new “tools of opportunity”— 
flood-free sites, water transportation, 
precious water itself for processing, 
as well as low-cost electricity. 

These are not acts of industry 
piracy of which TVA has been so 
often accused. Nor are they even a 
luring of industry. The industrial 
development of the Tennessee Valley 
has been the natural result of in- 
dustries using resources to the best 
advantage for themselves, their con- 
sumers and the nation. The federal 
government provided the tools. State 
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and local governments and private 
interests have made the basic de- 
cisions as to how the tools should be 
used. 

The other half of this picture— 
this struggle to maintain state and 
local institutions in their rightful 
place in our governmental structure 

is the necessity on the part of 
state and local governments to or- 
ganize themselves and staff them- 
selves so they can take over responsi- 
bilities that belong to them. 

Now this is not an automatic 
process. It means attracting trained 


and perceptive people into state and 


attract 
them 


municipal governments. To 
them, you will have to pay 
well. You will have to give them 
assurance that politics and the spoils 
system will not endanger their work- 
ing security and that of their staff; 
they will have to have some assurance 
that acts of political expediency will 
not undermine the results of their 
labors. You will have to support 
their decisions and recommendations 
against the frustrating attrition of 
special interests. 

* ” * 
Vigorous state and local govern- 
ments require the existence of an 
administrative organization within 
governments able to anticipate prob- 
lems, analyze them and make the 
necessary decisions. Planning bodies, 
therefore, are an integral part of 
the decision-making process at both 
the state and local level. 

The task of government today is 


not to oppose federalization. Nor is 
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it its task to aggrandize states’ rights. 
Neither is it to compromise principles 
of democratic government. This is 
no time for a doctrinaire approach 
by which we denominate all federal 
action as bad and all state and local 
action—or even inaction—as good. 

We must face facts. We must look 
honestly at our problems. If we do, 
we will recognize the tremendous 
events taking place in the world 
which affect us personally and locally 
and yet demand our national at- 
tention. We will recognize that peo- 
ple can be inventive in their govern- 
mental operations. They can rise 
above special interest and adapt their 
governmental machinery to new 
conditions. State and local govern- 
ments can be honorable and capable 
and responsible to the electorate and 
at the same time work closely and 
effectively with the federal govern- 
ment to accomplish their goals and 
solve their problems. 

Democratic government is the in- 
strument of freedom. Freedom en- 
courages thought and invention and 
change in our society. 
Democratic government must keep 
pace with the change that democracy 
itself makes possible. Ingenuity is 
as important in government as in 
science or business or farming. We 
have seen a merging of federal and 
state efforts in the Tennessee Valley 
with results that have surpassed our 
hopes. I am convinced it is a pat- 
tern which can be adapted to other 
valleys, to other regions and to many 
current problems of government. 


everlasting 





For Tomorrow's City 


Urbanization demands initiative and planning 


to meet essential needs for natural resources. 


By JOSEPH L. FISHER* 


CENTURY ago only six million 

out of a total U.S. population of 
31% million lived in cities (2,500 
persons or more), some 19 per cent. 
By 1959 it was estimated that some 
60.5 per cent of the population lived 
in cities, some 105 million people. 
This trend has not by any means run 
itself out; nearly all of the 150 mil- 
lion more people which we are likely 
to have by the year 2000 will be 
living in cities. 

The tremendous expansion of cities 
has created many problems—social, 
political, transportation, education 
and health, housing, industry and 
commerce, and so on. Surely one of 
the basic problems thus created has 
been the large increase in require- 
ments for raw materials and natural 
resources, for water, minerals, forest 
products, land and the air itself. To 
supply the much larger amounts of 
these materials in the concentrated 
metropolitan areas has meant a revo- 
lution in the way in which these 
materials have been produced, gath- 
ered, processed and distributed. One 
has only to go into the markets of 


* Dr. Fisher, president and executive 
director of Resources for the Future, for- 
merly served as economist and admin- 
istrative assistant to the chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, Executive 
Office of the President. In 1954 and 1955 
he was staff director of the President’s 
Cabinet Committee on Energy Supplies 
and Resources Policy. This article is Dr. 
Fisher’s address before the National Con- 
ference on Government of the National 
Municipal League, Phoenix, Arizona, No- 
vember 14, 1960 


a major metropolitan center to see 
how complex and intricate the proc- 
esses have become by which large 
cities are supplied with their basic 
raw materials for living. 

Our large cities now require vast 
quantities of fresh water for do- 
mestic use, for industry, recreation, 
waste disposal, electric power and 
many other purposes. Large amounts 
of new land annually must be taken 
into city uses for housing develop- 
ments, parks and open spaces, in- 
dustry, etc. Mineral products of all 
sorts pour into the industrial centers 
for processing into producer goods 
and durable consumer goods that 
have become the hallmark of the 
American level of living. 

Arizona is a striking case of the 
rapid growth of cities and the re- 
quirements they place upon natural 
resources; in fact, these tendencies 
are more dramatic in this state than 
perhaps any other. Two standard 
metropolitan areas in Arizona, Phoe- 
nix and Tucson, now make up slightly 
more than 70 per'cent of the total 
population of the state—914,000 out 
of 1,282,000 people. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the natural re- 
sources and raw materials of the 
entire state and, indeed, of areas be- 
yond its boundaries must be organ- 
ized to serve the needs of these cities. 
For example, from Phoenix there is 
a reaching out toward the Colorado 
River for additional water supply to 
meet the rapidly growing demands 
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Tucson there is a 
larger 
sources. 


for water. In 
reaching down for amounts 
from underground The 
rapidly growing industrial develop- 
ment in each city draws skilled labor, 
capital and raw materials from all 
over the country and, in turn, ships 
finished products to the consuming 
centers of the east, the Pacific Coast 
and other countries. 

The growth of cities and their 
growing demands for raw materials 
will take place within a larger frame- 
work of growth of the whole country 
What does this larger framework 
look like, as best one can glimpse it, 
in terms of where past trends are 
carrying us as these may be altered 
by foreseeable technologic and eco- 
changes? Some _ estimated 
from the present time to 

2000 is indicated below 


nomic 
changes 
1980 and 


Population (millions) 
Labor force (millions) 
Households (millions 
GNP (billions) 

GNP per worker 
Government expenditures 
Private investment ($ billion) 
Personal consumption expenditures 


($ billion 


($ billion) 
Meat consumed (billion lbs 
Cotton produced (billion Ibs.) 
Autos produced (millions) 
New dwelling units (millions 
Steel produced (million tons 
Construction lumber produced 
(billion bd. ft.) 
Fertilizer produced (million tons 
Cropland (million acres) 
Water withdrawals (billion gal 
Fuel consumed (quadrillion BTU’s 
Iron ore produced (million tons 
Timber produced (billion cu. ft 


day 
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These estimates are tentative and 
are taken from a research in progress 
at Resources for the Future,’ which 
now carries the provisional title Re- 
sources in America’s Future. This 
study aims to sketch a picture of the 
United States economy in 1980 and 
2000: first, in general terms of popu- 
lation, production, income and other 
aggregative measures; second, in 
terms of the demand for and supply 
of intermediate materials like steel 
and lumber; and third, in terms of 
the basic natural resources. The esti- 
mates for 1980 and 2000 are middle, 
“best judgment” estimates; a fuller 
picture would show a range from low 
to high. 

Any such portrayal of a distant 
future is risky, of course, and would 


1 1775 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C 


1980 


245 
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73 
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10,000 
30 
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i 
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need to be redrawn and perfected 
from time to time as new technologic, 
demographic and economic events 
made it possible to see the future 
more clearly. Many long-range de- 
cisions having to do with natural 
resources development, however, 
such as opening new mines or build- 
ing huge multi-purpose dams, must 
be decided on the basis of the best 
available estimate of their probable 
long range effects. Forty years is 
none too long when one is thinking 
of Hoover Dam, the soil conservation 
program or the development of a 
private oil shale industry. Similarly 
40 years is none too long when one 
is concerned with the major decisions 
which will guide the growth of cities 
in the future. 


* * * 


Within an over-all picture of the 


U.S. economy in 1980 and 2000 what 
more specific problems of change 
and adjustment are visible on the 
natural resources side that will be 
important to cities? Even if, as now 
seems likely, there will be no serious 


and general shortage of resources, 
largely because of the pace in tech- 
nological advance and the numerous 
substitutions that are possible when 
any particular material begins to run 
short, there will inevitably be a 
number of rather severe but more 
limited problems that must be dealt 
with. 

One of these is the problem of 
developing adequate supplies of good 
quality water and seeing to it that 
the supplies are used efficiently. 
Nowhere is this problem of greater 
concern than in the southwest desert 
country. But it is becoming more 
important, and more people are be- 
coming aware of it, in many parts 


| January 


of the country including the east and 
the middle west where, if there is 
enough water, there is not enough 
clean water. From studies which have 
been made or are under way, it may 
be said with some confidence that 
the problem is as much one of using 
water efficiently as it is of obtaining 
large enough quantities and _ this 
seems to be true in most parts of 
the west as well as in other regions 

A recent study sponsored by Re- 
sources for the Future and carried 
out under the leadership of Professor 
Nathaniel Wollman of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, now being pub- 
lished by the University of New 
Mexico Press, indicates fairly clearly 
that additional supplies of water yet 
to be developed in that state would 
return much more in the form of 
income to New Mexico if the water 
is used for industrial and domestic 
purposes, or even for recreation, than 
it would for additional irrigation. 

In many of the eastern and mid- 
western cities where the pinch of 
water shortage or, to put the matter 
more accurately, of increased water 
cost, is beginning to be felt, part of 
the solution lies in the direction of 
more efficient reconditioning and re- 
use of water. This includes recycling 
of water for industrial and steam 
power generation purposes. It in- 
volves pollution treatment on a much 
larger scale and a more careful ap- 
portioning of water to its several 
uses in domestic consumption, in- 
dustry, recreation, waste dilution, 
navigation and flood control. It 
makes good sense for cities that will 
need much greater supplies of water 
in the future, and this includes all 
cities, to pay close attention not only 
to the development of new supplies 
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but also to the handling of supplies 
more efficiently, so that the higher 
priority uses which will yield greatest 
benefits are satisfied before the lower 
priority uses. 

» a 7 


Another resource problem of high- 
est importance to cities is that of 
planning for and developing addi- 
tional outdoor recreation areas and 
facilities. Both land and water in 
favored locations are involved here 
and attention must be paid to the 
quality of recreation opportunity as 
well as its sheer amount and location. 
Outdoor recreation is one of the 
country’s rapidly growing industries. 
If trends over the past decade con- 
tinue, the use of outdoor recreation 
areas will increase something like 8 
or even 10 per cent a year for some 
time to come, certainly for the larger 
areas such as state, regional and na- 


tional parks and forests. 

By 1980 the United States popu- 
lation will probably increase by one- 
third nearly all of whom will live in 
cities, average incomes will increase 
by perhaps one-quarter, the work 


week will drop somewhat from 
its present average of around 40 
hours, vacation periods probably will 
be extended and travel by automo- 
bile and plane undoubtedly will 
continue to increase rapidly. City 
people, perhaps more than country 
people, need outdoor recreation as 
an offset to the sedentary and in- 
door jobs most of them have. 
Some of the increasing outdoor 
recreational load can be carried by 
private development, by individual 
families purchasing or renting sum- 
mer homes and by buying motor 
boats and other recreation equip- 


ment. Much of the load probably 
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must be carried by government, in- 
cluding cities, states and the national 
government. Cities could well take 
the initiative and find means of co- 
operating with each other, with 
counties, with states and with the 
federal government in acquiring and 
developing additional areas for recre- 
ation purposes. 

Frequently these areas will not 
lie within present city boundaries. 
Many more great regional parks will 
have to be located some miles be- 
yond city limits to which city people 
can go for a weekend of recreation. 
In this instance one would hope that 
the cities where most of the people 
will be living will take the lead and 
not wait upon initiative from the 
federal level, although federal co- 
operation in planning acquisition and 
financing may ultimately be of great 
help. 

If cities are to grow as has been 
portrayed, then land will be needed 
not only for recreation but also 
within the cities and metropolitan 
areas for housing, industrial and com- 
mercial development, streets and 
thoroughfares, public facilities of 
many types including parks and play- 
grounds and for sheer open space. 
It has been variously estimated that, 
for each million persons added to 
the city population of a country, 
around 160,000 acres of land must 
be taken into urban and suburban 
use. The precise amount depends 
upon density standards and other 
factors which are constantly but 
slowly changing. 

It is not unlikely that over the 
next four decades we shall need an 
additional 24 or more million acres 
of land for city and metropolitan 
purposes, as much again as is now 
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devoted to these uses. Much of this 
must be withdrawn from truck farm- 
ing and other intensive agricultural 
purposes on the outskirts of present 
metropolitan areas. To the extent 
this demand can be met by using 
land within metropolitan areas pres- 
ently unused and not needed for 
parks or open space, the need for 
withdrawing land from agricultural 
or other uses will be diminished. 
Here is a major challenge for city 
and regional planners. 


* * * 


The economy of the future with 
its heavy emphasis on _ industrial 
growth and city living undoubtedly 
will find that fresh air will be an 
increasingly difficult problem to 
master. Already quite a number of 
cities find the quality of living to be 
threatened by smog or foul air. 


Many have been engaged with some 
degree of success in imaginative and 


expensive efforts to contain this 
problem; others have made little or 
no headway. Clearly public action 
will be called for here by way of law, 
regulation and large scale invest- 
ments. This generation is living 
through a time when air is moving 
rapidly from the category of a free 
economic good, to which hardly any- 
one needs to pay attention, to a 
rather dear and valuable thing, the 
lack of which may impose economic 
costs as well as severe unpleasantness 
on large numbers of people. One 
hopes that the imagination and en- 
terprise of local government will be 
able to cope effectively with this 
foreseeable problem as it develops 
rather than wait until the quality of 
city air has deteriorated to a point 
where effective action will be more 
difficult and expensive to impose. 


[ January 


A final resource problem which a 
growing economy poses for cities 
concerns the changing role of cities 
and their surrounding metropolitan 
areas as sites for industrial and com- 
mercial activities. More than twice 
as much meat must be processed in 
2000 than is now being processed, 
nearly four times as many autos will 
be called for, nearly three times as 
many new houses will be constructed, 
four times as much steel, 
more times as much lumber, at least 
five times as much fertilizer, and six 
or seven times as much electricity 
will be required to fill out the 
American economy 40 from 
now. 

Most of these large increases in 
production will take place in metro- 
politan areas; the banking, com- 
mercial and servicing facilities re- 
lated to these industries will also 
continue to be located for the most 
part in cities. Beyond this, the 
newer rapidly growing industries 
such as plastics, electronics, research 
and development can be accommo- 
dated most efficiently in metropoli- 
tan areas and their outskirts. 

Planning for industrial and related 
growth will continue to be chiefly 
the responsibility of urban jurisdic- 
tions. Large metropolitan regions 
seem to be the logical geographic 
units for such planning. This points 
clearly to the need for the several 
political jurisdictions commonly 
found within each metropolitan re- 
gion to create the regional organiza- 
tions and procedures which can 
handle the planning of industrial 
development on the broader basis. 
Establishment of regional industrial 
estates or parks is one promising 
type of development now being 


two or 


years 
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pioneered in the southwest. Coor- 
dinated industrial zoning for whole 
metropolitan areas is another prom- 
ising line. Promotional efforts to at- 
tract new firms can be more rational 
if conceived in regional terms. Es- 
sentially the problem reduces to one 
of establishing the cooperative ar- 
rangements within and _ especially 
among local government units through 
which the full potentials of industrial 
growth can be realized while at the 
same time improving the quality of 
urban and suburban living 


» a s 


These then are just a few of the 
resource problems, thrown up into 
long-range look 
increasing 


clear view by a 
ahead, which will be of 
concern to cities. In every case, in 
the meeting of these problems, gov- 
ernments will have to play a signi- 
ficant part, sometimes in cooperation 
with other governments, sometimes 
in cooperation with private enter- 
prise. Typically, in dealing with the 
supply and efficient use of water, 
with outdoor recreation or with land 


acquisition and development, several 


government agencies will be involved, 
either within the same city or state, 
or cooperatively among agencies at 
several levels of government. For 
example, water pollution prevention 
and abatement usually involve sev 
eral local units of government, prob- 
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ably a state or regional agency and 
now the federal government. Sim- 
ilarly for the larger park and recrea- 
tion areas, several levels of govern- 
ment will be involved both in the 
planning and the execution of park 
development programs. In short, the 
web of government becomes involved. 

Initiative is where one finds it; it 
is not the monopoly of the federal 
government, the state governmént 
or the local government. The re- 
source problems mentioned here, so 
obviously and directly affect people 
living in cities that their own local 
governments should never hesitate 
to take the lead in developing the 
plans and creating the programs 
which can cope with the problems 

How successfuly these and other 
resource problems affecting cities 
will be met depends in the last analy- 
sis on the imagination and the wisdom 
of the individuals in places of public 
responsibility. Their education and 
experience must be of the best. 
More than that, they must be willing 
to take a long view of trends and 
possibilities if preventive actions are 
to be taken in time and if corrective 
actions are to fit sensibly with the 
forces which will determine the fu- 
ture. So one comes back inescapably 
to the importance of the human fac- 
tor, the individual person, in dealing 
with emerging problems. 





Ameriea on the Go 


Federal, state and local governments make key 


decisions affecting country’s transportation. 


By HARMER E. DAVIS* 


RANSPORTATION is a chang- 

ing activity, taking place in a 
dynamic economy. The technology 
of transportation is undergoing con- 
tinuous mutation and is instrumental 
in calling forth new arrangements 
through which transport service is 
provided. New service potentials 
open up new possibilities for the con- 
duct of commerce and industry. At 
the same time, shifts in the character 
of our economy, in both public and 
private sectors, induce changes in 
the way transport functions and 
make feasible the introduction of 
technological innovations. Any brief 
picture, then, of the intergovern- 
mental relationships involved in our 
national scheme for supplying trans- 
portation can be regarded only as 
one frame, or at best a few frames, 
of a motion picture whose length is 
that of the history of the nation. 

The nation’s current effort to pro- 
vide transportation is sizeable. The 
national expenditure for transporta- 
tion purposes is reaching some $100 
billion per year compared with our 
total national expenditure (as meas- 
ured by Gross National Product) 


* Mr. Davis is director of the Institute 
of Transportation and Traffic Engineering 
at the University of California, as well as 
professor of civil engineering at that in- 
stitution. He is chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Highway Research 
Board and author of various studies in his 
field. This article is the address by Mr. 
Davis before the National Conference on 
Government of the National Municipal 
League, Phoenix, Arizona, Noveinber 14, 
1960. 
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of approximately $480 billion. 

During 1959 our nation’s trans- 
portation system produced some 1.2 
trillion ton-miles in intercity freight 
carriage. The relative percentages 
by modes of transportation were as 
follows: rail, 45 per cent; motor 
truck, 22 per cent; waterway, 15 
per cent; pipeline, 18 per cent; and 
air, 0.06 per cent. These relative 
shares have been changing markedly 
over the past six decades. Early in the 
century the shares provided by high- 
way and pipeline were small; that 
produced by air transport was non- 
existent. The shifting patterns of 
movement reflect vast changes in the 
way we live and produce. Industrial 
location, types of manufacture, re- 
source development, urbanization 
and many other factors affect the 
kinds of demands imposed on the 
transportation system; at the same 
time, for changes to have taken place 
in the patterns of economic and so- 
cial activity, there must have been 
the ability to produce the kind of 
transportation service which could 
serve this very diffuse kind of 
activity. 

Reliable figures on intracity com- 
modity movement, especially figures 
which would reveal the vast, intri- 
cate patterns of flow of commodities 
in our urban regions, are not avyail- 
able. But such qualitative informa- 
tion that we have emphasizes the 
importance of looking at urban areas 
not as, say, individual central cities 
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of fixed political jurisdiction but 
rather as economic and social re- 
gions, whose functioning depends 
on the interchange of and 
services. 

The movement of people in 1959 
totaled 1.1 trillion passenger miles. 
Of this, some 750 billion passenger 
miles were accumulated in _inter- 
city travel, shared by mode, as fol- 
lows: automobile, 89.9 per cent; 
intercity bus, 3.1 per cent; rail, 2.3 
per cent; air, 4.4 per cent; and 
Great Lakes, 0.3 per cent. 

The intracity passenger movement 
in 1959 is estimated to have been 
387 billion passenger miles, shared 
by mode as follows: automobile, 90 
per cent; local transit, 8 per cent; 
and rail commuter, 2 per cent. 

Here great changes 


goods 


also have 


occurred over the past half century 
in the way people travel in urban 


areas. According to one estimate, in 
1910 more than 90 per cent of the 
trips in cities were made on public 
transit vehicles. Today, on the 
average, 63 per cent of urban trips 
are by automobile. The characteris- 
tic movement varies, however, by 
size of city and by time of day. In 
the very large cities it is estimated 
that about 60 per cent of the peak- 
hour trips are made by transit, al- 
though over a whole day the per- 
centage of trips by transit is 
approximately 50 per cent. In the 
very small cities, most of the trips 
by conveyances are made in auto- 
mobiles. 

Again, for persons as for com- 
modities, movement does not stop at 
political boundaries; the economic 
and social forces which induce inter- 
change and require transportation 
seem largely to disregard the lines 
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we have drawn for the conduct of 
local governmental activity. 

Transportation has a_ pervading 
influence on the economic, social and 
political life of our society and af- 
fects, in some degree, our behavior 
and well-being on a national scale, 
a regional scale and a local scale. 

Transportation in the U.S.A. is, 
and has been, a “mixed enterprise,” 
with government as well as private 
industry and individuals participat- 
ing in its development and conduct 
and influencing its cost and utiliza- 
tion. The arrangements which we 
have evolved for conducting trans- 
portation affairs contain more public 
elements than almost any other in- 
dustry in our economy; at the same 
time, our scheme of providing trans- 
portation is more private than is the 
case with transportation provision 
in other countries. 


. ~ * 


We do not have a transportation 
system in the sense of a fully co- 
ordinated operation under unified 
direction; it is unlikely that we will 
have a system in this sense as long 
as we maintain a _ free-enterprise 
philosophy. What we do refer to, 
by the term transportation system, 
is the aggregate of physical and 
service components whose use pro- 
duces transportation, together with 
the variety of arrangements for con- 
ducting the affairs related thereto. 

The end objective of a transpor- 
tation system is the provision of 
service for which there is need and 
demand. Because no individual or 
group has yet become smart enough 
to predict with what 
choices will be made by consumers 
of transportation, we have chosen to 


assurance 
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let competition and price determine 
the allocation of traffic to the extent 
possible. Because of tendencies of 
transportation enterprises to become 
monopolistic, however, certain types 
of regulatory controls have been im- 
posed by government in the public 
interest. Over the years government 
at various levels has undertaken 
participation in some transportation 
functions for other reasons. 

Three major and characteristic 
elements of a transportation system 
combine to affect the cost and qual- 
ity of the ultimate service provided: 
(1) The physical plant, or fixed 
facilities, including (a) the travelled 
way and accessories thereto, (b) the 
terminal facilities; (2) the rolling 
stock; (3) the managerial arrange- 
ments, including (a) economic poli- 
cies and business controls, (b) oper- 
ational scheme and controls. 

* * * 

In an idealized and self-contained 
system conducted by a private enter- 
prise, prudent management could 
be expected to seek the best possible 
net return from revenues by main- 
taining an appropriate balance of 
plant, rolling stock and level of 
operation. But because the extent 
and quality of transportation serv- 
ices which would be provided solely 
under a criterion of maximum return 
on investment in a given enterprise 
do not necessarily coincide with what 
the public may consider necessary 
or adequate service, we find the pub- 
lic, through government, has im- 
posed various requirements concern- 
ing minimum services to be provided 
and maximum rates to be charged. 

Among the several transportation 
media, railroad companies most 
nearly approach this concept of in- 
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dividual, self-contained _ transport 
systems. Some features of the mana- 
gerial arrangements, however, are 
subject to governmental controls, 
some operational and service 
features, rates for service and some 
business practices. The pipelines 
also approximate the self-contained- 
system model, although the commod- 
ity moved is also the rolling stock. 
Some pipeline operations are subject 
to governmental regulation. 

The for-hire providers of transpor- 
tation service by air, by water (in- 
land waterway barge lines) and by 
highway (truck and bus companies) 
vary from the self-contained-system 
model in that they do not own and 
control the travelled way. They may 
also use public terminals to a greater 
extent than the railroads. While they 
have considerable flexibility in their 
operations, they are nevertheless 
subject to controls as regards routes, 
minimum schedules, rates and safety 
features. 

With minor exceptions the mass 
carriers of intercity traffic, both 
freight and passengers, are operated 
by private enterprise. On the other 
hand, in intra-urban mass transit 
operations we find an_ increasing 
trend to public ownership and oper- 
ation. 

Outside the innovations in trans- 
port technology of the past half 
century, perhaps the most outstand- 
ing and significant feature of ar- 
rangements for provision of trans- 
portation has been the rise in use of 
privately owned and operated ve- 
hicles on publicly owned and con- 
trolled ways: automobiles and trucks 
on the highways, general aviation 
aircraft on the airways and water 
craft on the waterways. Its relative 


e.g., 
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importance is illustrated by the fact 
that approximately 90 per cent of 
the passenger miles travelled in this 
country are provided by the private 
automobile. Private aircraft now 
flies about three times as many air 
hours as scheduled for-hire aircraft 
and about twice as many vehicle 
miles 

To illustrate the intimate inter- 
relationship of government and pri- 
vate operator in highway transpor- 
tation, we might consider briefly 
how the several elements of the sys- 


tem are furnished. Agencies of 


government at various levels provide 
by far most of the travelled ways 
Both government and private agen- 
cies provide terminal facilities (park- 


ing spaces, garages, etc.). The rolling 
stock furnished by competitive pri 
vate enterprise is acquired and 
millions of 


majority 


operated by 

operators, the 
dividuals and business firms. The 
operation is fairly flexible with 
respect to routes and schedules but 
it is conditioned by operating rules 
licensing, vehicle and 
weight limits, safety regulations 
traffic laws, etc—which are imposed 
by a variety of agencies of govern 
ment. 

Because the highway plant and its 
operational features are provided 
through the agencies of government, 
and because the charges for plant 
and its operation are paid for large- 
ly in the form of special taxes to 
government, one way of looking at 
this transport arrangement is that 
the highway user, as a consumer 
purchases “highway service” from 
government. 

In a generalized concept of the 
administrative process in transporta- 


separate 
being in- 


driver size 
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tidn affairs we can identify three 
major broad functions: policy-mak- 
ing, management and 
operational management. 

The establishment of general ob- 
jectives and the statempnt of general 
policies may be performed by boards 
of directors or bodies 
Those responsible for the executive 
or top management function per- 
form activities such as planning for 
the conduct and control of the 
enterprise. The role of operational 
management is the overseeing of the 
production of plant, goods and serv- 
ices in accordance with policies and 
subject to controls imposed. 


executive 


legislative 


plans 
* - * 

The most influential 
government’s role in the conduct of 
transportation affairs is in the realm 
Policies instituted by 
government can be made effective 
in a number of ways: economic or 
operation regulation, .aids to de- 
velopment such as grants-in-aid, and 
restrictions on development through 
taxation. 

Government may also take part 
directly in some of the activities in- 
volved in providing transportation. 
Some examples are: operation of the 
airway planning, building 
and operation of roads; improve- 
ment and maintenance of waterways 
and harbors; construction and oper- 
ation of terminals. 

The gamut of activities in which 
government engages is not centered, 
however, in one department nor in 
one level of government. Numerous 
agencies at all levels play some part 
in the production of the nation’s 
transportation. The provision of 
transportation is deeply involved in 
intergovernmental relations. 


aspect of 


of policy 


system; 
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To attempt to develop a detailed 
inventory of the many governmental 
activities affecting transportation 
and their interrelationships would 
be a formidable task. 

As this conference is endeavoring 
to show how “the citizen is served” 
by our multi-layered governmental 
system, I should like to offer a series 
of illustrative situations by discuss- 
ing some questions that some hypo- 
thetical citizen might ask. I intend 


to choose my citizens advisedly. 


The Citizen from Mars 


Consider first a citizen from Mars. 
By whatever intelligence system is 
available to Martians, he has learned 
that the transportation system in 
the U.S.A. is probably as advanced 
and extensive as any on the planet 
Earth. So he knocks on the front 
door of the White House and asks 
the question, “How is the transpor- 
tation function administered in your 
society?” This is, of course, a large 
question. Fortunately, after some 
preliminary discussion, it is found 
that the Martian is mainly interested 
in what we call for-hire intercity 
transportation, so the size of the 
response can be reduced somewhat. 

It will be helpful, of course, to 
describe the background of our 
transportation system, somewhat 
along the lines sketched in the earlier 
part of this paper. It would be 
pointed out that operations are con- 
ducted by a variety of private trans- 
portation enterprises but that gov- 
ernment exerts a number of key 
influences at various points. 

Also, as background, the features 
of our federal system of government 
would be described, especially the 
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division of powers and functions 
among the levels of government. By 
virtue of the constitutional power to 
regulate interstate commerce, the 
federal government influences the 
Way major carriers conduct their 
operations. Through its regulatory 
agencies having quasi-judicial func- 
tions, competition is limited in some 
respects and encouraged in some 
others. One agency, called the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, deals 
primarily with railroads and for-hire 
highway carriers. Another deals with 
air transport and a third looks after 
some aspects of water transport. At 
this stage we now have considerable 
competition between modes but we 
have not yet gotten around to co- 
ordinating federal policy or regula- 
tory practice for all the modes. 

Under the powers of taxation to 
provide “for the common defense 
and general welfare,” the federal 
government has had varying policies 
to encourage development of trans- 
portation. We have to point out, 
however, that the federal agencies 
which administer the development 
programs are in most instances not 
closely coordinated with the regula- 
tory agencies—even those concerned 
with the same form of transporta- 
tion. Our own citizens must give 
serious attention to the problem of 
interagency relationships at the 
same government level. 

In addition it will be pointed out 
to the Martian that the operation of 
the transportation function is af- 
fected by governmental activities in 
the states. State public utility com- 
missions perform a regulatory role 
with respect to intrastate transpor- 
tation activitits. The states have a 
primary role in the construction and 
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operation of the principal highways. 
Under the states’ police powers, 
numerous kinds of controls are im- 
posed on the way transport oper- 
ations are performed. Some states 
operate canals and harbors. They 
are relatively little concerned with 
air transport operations. 

Various income, corporation, fran- 
chise, excise and use tax policies at 
the federal and state levels have an 
effect, of course, on_ transport 
activity. 

Finally, the local governments af- 
fect the conduct of transportation. 
Property taxes, franchises and fran- 
chise taxes influence the location of 
transport facilities and local service. 

To explain to the Martian why our 
transportation system works as well 
as it does, in the face of the intricate 
multi-governmental involvement in 


transport affairs, would be difficult 


and we wil] just hope at this point 
he doesn’t ask that question. 


Citizen from Patagonia 


Next, consider a citizen from the 
Patagonia region of Argentina. He 
shows up at the office of the U.S. 
Secretary of Commerce. He wants 
advice on how to provide transporta- 
tion to underwrite the 
growth of the vast undeveloped re- 
gion of his country. He would like 
to know our experience concerning 
the role of government in encourag- 
ing transport development. 

Our experience may not be ap- 
plicable to Patagonia development. 
He could now make a choice between 
forms of transport or some combina- 
tion of these forms which have al- 
ready been well developed technolo- 
gically. In our case, the forms of 
transport came into use at different 


economic 
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times over a long period as they 
became technically feasible. 

Water transport has always been 
a medium of transportation. Natural 
waterways have continued to serve 
some parts of the nation although 
the kind of traffic on them has 
changed. Where feasible, canals have 
been constructed. In the early 1800s 
there was a great flurry of canal 
building. For the most part, the 
early canals were built by the states; 
a number of privately built canals 
received state aid. The Corps of 
Engineers, for the federal govern- 
ment, has long been responsible for 
the maintenance and improvement 
of the natural navigable waterways; 
support for these has been made by 
direct congressional appropriation. 
The Corps of Engineers is respon- 
sible for the navigational features of 
harbors but the state or local gov- 
ernments are generally responsible 
for the construction and operation 
of harbor facilities which are under 
public ownership. Waterway and 
harbor improvements are treated as 
public works projects, requiring spe- 
cific appropriations at the level of 
government involved. 

After their advent in the 1830s the 
railroads over the remainder 
of the century, to a position of 
dominance in U.S. transportation. 
Their early development was aided 
by the federal government through 
donations of land and loans and by 
state and local governments through 
loans, grants and tax concessions. 
These aids were an important factor 
in stimulating extension of the lines 
into new territory. The railroads are 
not now so aided. 

In the early 1800s many turn- 
pikes were built by private com- 


rose, 
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panies, not infrequently with sub- 
sidies from the states. Between 1806 
and 1844 the Cumberland Road, or 
National Pike, was built by the 
federal government. But the develop- 
ment of the railroads caused a de- 
cline in road building almost until the 
beginning of the present century when 
interest revived. For decades road 
building had been the responsibility 
preponderantly of local government 
but the states gradually assumed 
responsibility at least for the pri- 
mary road systems. Roads have re- 
mained primarily the responsibility 
of state and local government. The 
federal government has participated 
through a grant-in-aid program with 
the requirement of state matching 
funds, and thereby has exerted a 
significant influence on highway 
planning and standards. For many 
years now, special highway user 
taxes have covered the cost of con- 
struction and maintenance of the 
main road systems; thus they are 
no longer subsidized. The fact that 
they are built and controlled by gov- 
ernment is an important feature of 
their development. 

Air transport has been stimulated 
in a number of ways. Research and 
development on aircraft have been 
greatly aided by defense contracts 
for military aircraft. The federal 
government develops and maintains 
the airway system. It has provided 
subsidies to operating companies 
through air mail Local 
governments provide many of the 
airports and air terminals; much 
federal aid has gone to local govern- 
ments for airport development. 

Thus, over the past century and a 
half, government at each level has 
stimulated transport development in 


contracts. 
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a number of ways. The question be- 
fore the citizen from Patagonia in- 
volves an entirely new set of con- 
siderations than those which faced 
our governments in_ stimulating 
transport. 


Citizen from Podunk 

Next we consider a citizen from 
Podunk. He is recently retired, 
fairly well off, and since retirement 
has greatly interested in 
public affairs. He is full of energy 
and is vocal. On a trip around the 
country by automobile he has been 
irritated by the variation in state 
and local speed laws, motor vehicle 
regulations and highway signal and 
marking practices. He has also con- 
cluded that the accident problem on 
the highways is a national disgrace. 
So he drops in to see the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Traffic 
Safety of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. The 
question is, “Why doesn’t the fed- 
eral government take over the opera- 
tion of the highways so as to get 
some national uniformity and why 
can’t we have federal traffic police so 
as to really bear down on the safety 
problem all over the country?” 

You can imagine the problem be- 
fore the congressman. For him to 
say that things just aren’t done that 
way, or that the citizen should go 
back and study the American system 
of government, would hardly be a 
diplomatic answer. 

And yet an explanation of why 
things are not done the way our citi- 
zen thinks they should be done does 
go back to an understanding of how 
our multi-layered system of govern- 
ment functions and why it is desira- 


become 
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ble to reserve certain powers or 
maintain certain checks bal- 
ances. These practices were not es- 
tablished either to hinder or promote 
transport. They go back to a philos- 
ophy of government. The pressures 
to do just the thing our Citizen from 
Podunk advocates are not entirely 
hypothetical, however. 


and 


Citizen from Suburban Heights 


Lastly, consider a citizen from 
Suburban Heights, a satellite town 
in a great metropolitan region. This 
region covers parts of five counties, 
contains 42 cities, has some nineteen 
special authorities or districts for 
special services—not including school 
districts—and contains several large 
federal installations or reservations. 

This citizen has a question, al- 
though he hasn’t put it to anyone 
yet. He doesn’t know to whom he 
should put it. In fact he hasn’t been 
able to formulate it as a simple ques- 
tion—it seems to be a group of ques- 
tions 

The problem worrying this citizen 
concerns the orderly development of 
what might be considered adequate 
transportation for his metropolitan 
region. He notes, for example, eco- 
nomic and social activity seems to be 
unaffected by the boundaries of the 
He observes 
that people and goods do not seem 


municipal corporations 


to recognize these boundaries in their 
desire for movement. 

But he wonders why several juris- 
dictions have plans for city develop- 
ment and transport improvements 
that appear to have little relation to 
each other. He is puzzled by the 
varying attention given to the stand- 
ards of construction and operation 
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of what would seem to be some of 
the continuous arterial routes which 
provide circulation for the region as 
a whole. He wonders why the sev- 
eral municipalities and counties can’t 
zet together on the proposed rapid 
transit system. He wonders why some 
of the counties and cities have in- 
sisted on developing airport and sea- 
port facilities which seriously inter- 
fere with each other in operations 
and the attraction of adequate traffic. 

Our citizen finds he has a number 
of fellow-citizens who have been 
wondering about the same things but 
none of them knows whom he could 
approach. If he does find someone 
fairly soon to whom these questions 
could be addressed, he probably 
won’t get a satisfactory answer. At 
the moment, there doesn’t seem to 
be any real answer or at least an 
answer that is acceptable by enough 
of the people. 

I have attempted to point up the 
nature and the range of the inter- 
governmental and also the inter- 
governmental-agency relationships 
involved in the national effort to 
produce transportation to serve our 
people and our economy. 

Transportation is an _ activity 
which brings into play a wide rami- 
fication of intergovernmental rela- 
tions. I hope, by this series of 
sketches, I have been able at least 
to convey some notion of how this 
diverse activity affects, and is af- 
fected by, the performance of gov- 
ernment at all levels. It seems ob- 
vious that solutions to the problems 
that arise will come about largely 
through the patient attention and 
understanding of a sufficient number 
of our citizens. 
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Wyoming Governor 
Combats Diffusion 


Makes Proposals for 
State Reorganization 


for a closer and 


ROPOSALS 
state administrative 


more 

coherent 
ization in Wyoming, and frequent reap- 
praisal of governmental operations, have 


organ- 


legislators and the 
Hickey. The 


authorized appoint- 


been made to the 
people by Governor J. J 
last legislature had 
ment of a committee to study the state 
government and had allocated $5,000 for 
its use; this had been expected to be 
foundation funds but 
these were not forthcoming and the com- 


supplemented by 


mittee was not convened. The governor, 
however, drawing upon prior studies, his 
own experience and the advice of many 
citizens, formulated some general recom- 
mendations for better organization in the 
executive branch. 

He described the existing government 
The 


State 


as sprawling and decentralized. 


four elective 
state, 


superintendent ) 


governor and other 


officials (secretary of auditor, 


treasurer and_ school 
serve on more than fourteen boards and 
commissions; the also serves 
on more than eight 


there are more than fifteen administrative 


governor 
other boards and 
boards and commissions “that are in no 
way connected with, directed by nor re- 
sponsible to the elective officials.” 


The governor proposes an end to the 
participation of the five elective officials 
in these boards and commissions and 
the creation in their place of an over-all 
executive council consisting of the five 
officials, who would have directly under 
them a commission on administration 
and finance, made up of a comptroller, 


state purchasing agent, budget commis- 


sioner and commissioner of administra- 
tion. 
This 


centralize financial 


commission would undertake to 
nanagement and op- 
state personnel, to 


eration as well as 


conduct a continuing appraisal of the 
performance of the various departments 
and to study the problem of overlapping 
would 


executive 


make recommenda- 
council for in- 
economy in the 


would 


functions. It 
tions to the 
creasing efficiency and 
state government. Its members 
have tenure corresponding to that of the 
five elective officials, would be directly 
responsible to the executive council and 
be removable at the council’s pleasure. 

Nine single-headed administrative de- 
partments would be under the executive 
administration and 


council as follows: 


finance, public safety, public welfare, 
corporate activities, public works, agri- 
culture and conservation, public health, 
labor and industry, and education. 
These departments are exclusive of 
four agencies that would remain separate 
because of federal or state legislation or 
participation in federal funds; they are 
the University of Wyoming, the High- 
way Department, the Fish 
Department and the Board of Equaliza- 
tion. The 


however, would continuously evaluate the 


Game and 


administrative commission, 


operation of these agencies along with 
the group of nine departments and would 
consider the possibility of including them 
with the nine under its direct respon- 
sibility. 

One feature of the administrative plan 
office 


central management 


functions of budgeting, ac- 


would be a 
having the 
management anal- 


counting, personnel, 


ysis, procurement, planning, architecture, 
engineering, general services, and money 
management and disbursements. 

The governor concludes that Wyom- 
afford to operate 


ing can no longer 
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with the exi inadequate 


ting 


for administration and managemet 


Constitutional Revision 
Urged in Wisconsin 
Governor Gaylord Nelson’s commi 


Wisconsin < 
tution reported on November 19 


en revision of the ynsti- 
in favor 
of substantial revision but did not recom- 
constitutional 


mend the call f a 


convention 
procedure for 
sed 


that the 


stitution 


It propose | 
amending be by 


the 


the con ea 


session of legislature 


to 
popular referer 


permitting one 


by two-thirds vote submit propo 
amendments to lurn 


present procedure, requiring approval 


tw 


lative sessions before a proposed 


a simple majority of each of 
amet 
wld } 


ment is referred to the people, w e 


kept as an optional method 

The commission also proposed that 
the legislature create a special commis- 
with an adequate appropriation to 
to 
constitutional 
the 


“d beyond its Owr 


It set forth a 


§$10n 


competent researchers, examine 


revi- 


questions of 


ion which present com- 


pur- 
and facilities 

of special ir 
for the 


Four-year terms 


other constitutional officers, 


two-year terms, 


commission to 


\ nonpartisan 


tion legislative and congression 


tricts, 
Adoption of a dure for 


of judges combining 


proce 
appointive 
tive features, 


Reduction in the number 


state ofhcers, 

Provision for continuity of st 
ernment in event of catastrop! 

the to bh 


directly for such capital improvements as 


Authority for state rrow 


public buildings, 


Relaxing the requirement for a uni 


REVIEW 


form system of county and town 


rovernments, 


of the for 


of public necessity in 


Elimination requirement 
jury finding 


ipal condemnation cases, 
of the 


nic 
Limitation number 
agencies, 
A governor's cabinet, 
Home rule for counties and cities 


New Kentucky Committee 
For Constitution Revision 

Following the defeat on November 8 
of the for calling a_ limited 
Kentucky,} 


Bert Combs has appointed a 


proposal 


constitutional convention in 
Governor 
new committee to study the problem of 
revising the state’s 70-year-old constitu- 
tion so as to meet the critical needs of 
today 

A previous official group, the Commit- 
tee for Constitutional 
spearheaded the effort for a 
call, out 


ber 15 


Revision, which 
convention 


went of existence on Decem- 


One problem of pressing importance is 
that of permitting adequate salaries for 


state and local officials and employees 


The Court of Appeals has ruled that the 
limits local salaries to a 
$7,200 


limit 


constitution 
of with 


the 


maximum 
$12,000 as 


per annum, 


on state Salaries, 


61 


id 
this ruling to be effective January 1, 1 


announced by 
of 


The new committee, 


Governor Combs at a CIVIC, 


meeting 
educational 


Frankfort, 


and 
29 


business, 


pre ‘fessional 
November in 
21 


Parker Duncan, who 


leaders on 


started with members; it includes 


Judge was chair 


man of the former committee, other rep 
resentatives of various parts of the state 
and university members, one of whom is 


John E 
of Kentucky. 


AFL-CIO Now Supports 
Michigan Con-Con 


Support for a constitutional convention 


Professor Reeves, University 


Michigan, a call for which will be on 
1 See 


8O 


the Review, February 1960, 


page 
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April, has recently been 
AFL-CIO Commit- 
had 


constitutional 


the ballot in 
decided upon by the 
Political 


opposed the 


tee on Education, which 
enabling 
amendment adopted by the voters on 
November 8. According to the Detroit 
Free Press, “The chief organized opposi- 
Farm Bureau 


and from organizations of local political 


tion now comes from the 
officials, such as the Michigan Township 


Supervisors Association.” 


Improved Court Administration 
Urged by Idaho Governor 
Governor Robert Smylie of Idaho has 
announced a four-point program to im- 
prove judicial administration. It includes 
the raising of qualifications for election 
or appointment of probate judges and 
justices of the peace, increase in judges’ 
salaries, designation of the clerk of the 
Supreme Court as the court’s administra- 
and creation of additional 


tive officer 


judgeships to combat court congestion 
Oregon Adds to Ways 
Of Revising Constitution 

Twelve proposed constitutional amend- 
ments were voted upon in Oregon on 
November 8; 


Three nonconstitutional 


ten were approved by the 
voters. measures 
were defeated 


Outstanding among the — successful 


amendments is one to permit the legisla- 
two-thirds of the 


the constitution 


ture, by membership 
of both houses, to revise 
in whole or in and to refer the 
result to the 


still submit individual amendments to the 


part 
voters. The legislature may 


people by majority vote, and the con- 
stitution can still be amended by popular 
initiative or revised by constitutional con- 
The legislature has 


Hatfield’s 


vention. rebuffed 


Governor proposal to call a 


convention. 

The 
as follows: 
begin at the start.of the regular legislative 


other approved amendments do 


make the term for legislators 


session; permit payment of local costs 


of urban renewal projects from the ad- 
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ditional tax revenues resulting from in 


creased valuation of the redeveloped area; 


allow the state to increase its bonded 


indebtedness for construction of  self- 


liquidating facilities at institutions of 


higher education; permit qualified elec 


tors to vote for president although Ore- 
gon residents for less 


Also 


75, permit the 


than six months; 


require judges to retire at age 


legislature to require re- 
70 and 


judges 


tirement when disabled or at age 


provide for temporary recall of 


to active duty; permit the legislature to 


provide that an elective office becomes 


vacant whenever the incumbent is elected 
to another office; require home rule 
counties to pay for local 


benefited 


improvements 


by taxing only property un 


less otherwise provided by law or county 


charter; and authorize the legislature 


continuity of government 


attack 


to provide for 
in case of enemy 


One defeated amendment would have 


permitted district attorneys to begin 


criminal proceedings by filing written 


charges (or upon indictment by the grand 


jury as at present); the other would 


have permitted the issuance of general 


State 


State 


buildings for 
luding 


bonds to construct 


offices or institutions, in 


those for higher education 


The 
> fur 1 establishing day- 
wel a referendum on establishing Gay 


the state 


three other that failed 


measures 


light saving time throughout 


a referendum on increasing state revenue 


by abolishing the deduction of federal 


state income tax returns; 


bill- 


high- 


income tax on 


and an initiative to prohibit certain 


boards within 660 feet of interstate 


ways or state throughways. 


Supreme Court to Hear 
Tenn. Apportionment Appeal 


Breaking a precedent last enunciated 
in June 1958, the U. S. Supreme Court 
has granted a full hearing to plaintiffs 
in a case where they charge unfair legis- 
This is the suit 
brought by representatives of the main 


lative representation. 


urban areas of Tennessee, assailing the 
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Amendments Adopted 


of the amendn 


lealt with elections. No. 9, 


nt 
nents 


which aro 
much controversy, provides stricter quali 


ations for voters. It incre 


requirements 


lor new regist 


nvictions for felony 
lor two or 
tences of 90 days 


years, or for any 


entence of six months 
last year (the 

nclude traffic 

living in common 

last five years; gi 


legitimate child (except 
Louisiana Votes in the | 


l t five vears: I e1ng 
aliens I knowledged to be fatl 
On 55 Amendments Reaitiemte 


la 


eT 
uisiana voters were faced 
with the difficult task 


ord number of 55 


i 


have hereto 
16 requires 


with 


before the gener: 


17 increases the 1 


Re presentatives 
ling two representatiy 


Rouge Parish 


(contain 


> , 
mn Rouge) and twe 


e- (west and south 
Counci l 


f c al ; each has had two rep 
proposals were primari local hey have been the 
character ; 1 l J | 


most 
alt I lo ll 
Most could I 


all the parishes 
have been covered 


; t somewhat under 
tory law. Eleven were actually / 


as statutes in 1960 but the 


also sought to place tiem i 


represented 
en no reapportionment 
6 places the present el 


surance 


n the commissioner i 
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tution, but No. 7, which sought to do 


the same for the 
machines, was defeated. 

No. 19 makes more explicit the re- 
striction against a governor succeeding 


custodian of voting 


himself. Instead of not being “eligible 


as his own immediate successor” (which 
left a question as to whether he could 
resign before the end of his term and 
then be elected for a new term), he is 
not eligible “as a candidate for nomina- 
tion, election or re-election to the office 
of governor in the election immediate!y 
following that in which he was elected 
as governor.” 

No. 10 
by “police juries” 
East Baton 
leans) to set up 
to provide for a 
government on the initiative of the police 


authorizes parishes governed 
(all parishes except 
Or- 


commissions 


Rouge, Jefferson and 
charter 
commission form of 
jury or on petition of 15 per cent of 
the voters. Only the latter method has 
heretofore available. The commis- 
sion plan would be subject to popular 


been 


referendum. 

No. 11 provides that when any tax- 
supported facility of any political sub- 
division of the state, except school boards 
and school districts, is ordered to “in- 
tegrate,” it shall cease to be a function 
of government; the board of the agency 

disbanded but 
used to pay off 


operating it would be 


taxes for it are to be 
This concerns chiefly 
facilities that are 
both Negroes and 


its indebtedness. 
public 
ordered to 
whites. 


recreational 
admit 


Amendments Defeated 


A defeated that 
much discussion was No. 1, which would 
have reduced the term of office for the 
Louisiana State Board of 
Supervisors from fourteen years to nine 


amendment caused 


University 

would have increased 
fifteen to 
adding four to the fourteen members now 
appointed by the governor (who is also 
plus the 


(staggered) and 


the members from twenty, 


a member) president of the 


[ January 


L. S. U. Alumni Federation. There would 
Each of 
districts 


be two appointments per year. 
the state’s eight congressional 
would be represented. 

No. 45 
service system for paid firemen but was 
defeated. 


A new 


would have mandated a civil 


effort made this 
change the status of four 
constitutional to 
as in 1956. Proposed amendments 2, 3, 4 
and 5 covered the Wild Life and Fish- 
eries Commission, the Board of High- 
ways, the Board of Institutions and the 
Board of Public Welfare, respectively. 


was year to 


boards from 


statutory, but it failed 


Other Proposals 


dealt with river 


or port authorities or commissions. No. 


Several amendments 


adopted, places the statutory Sabine 


< 


River Authority in the constitution and 


authorizes it to construct a dam on the 
Toledo Bend; No. 18 
have placed in the constitution the St 


river at would 
Bernard Navigable Waterway and Ter- 
District, the 1960 
legislature, but was Nos. 48 
and 50 in the constitution 
parish port commissions (Avoyelles and 


minal established by 
defeated ; 
place two 
Concordia) set up by legislation in 1960; 
No. 49 provides for a South Louisiana 
(not set up); and No 


would have placed in the 


Port Commission 
47, defeated, 
constitution the 
Port 
a similar 
in 1958. 


Springs 
established in 1956; 
defeated 


Greater Klotz 
Commission, 
proposal was also 
Four amendments (22, 23, 24 and 25) 


would have created additional judicial 
districts but were defeated 

A considerable number of amendments 
dealt 
and with varied results 


The A ffairs 


notes Louisiana’s 


with tax matters of minor nature 


Public Research Council 
that 


exceeds all 


constitution far 


other state constitutions in 
length and complexity. Dating from 1921, 
it has been amended 403 times, including 
the 30 


majority of those voting on an amend- 


new amendments. As only a 
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adopt iere 


s when less than 10 
amen led 


that 


cent oO the voters have 


The 
defects | 


per 


the document. council states 


the 
yuld 


“many of the amending 


reconciled if the legis- 


pro ess ¢ be 


lature would propose an amendment giv- 


ing broad home rule powers to 


municipalities and { 


Two Amendments Adopted 
In Minnesota; Two Fail 


Minnesota voters defeated a proposed 
constitutional amendment at the Nover 
ber 8 election that would have restricted 


state Senate tron 
yunties includ and surround 


ing 
Hennepin and Ramsay 
St. Paul) 35 


of the population of 


live ¢ I 
(Minneapolis 
“having per cent 
the st 
membership o 


provided 


The a 


representation in the lower 


body 
house 
the 


legislature should be on 


ality according to population” 
and that representatior 
the 


area should be on the basis of 
f the 


te outside Twin City met 


representation to all parts of 


but no standards of equality or 
Reapportionment, 


the 


were established 


ymmplished during first 


n after each federal census, 
first order of business at 
session called immediately after 


of that session. The vote 


yes to 661.009 r 


ment was 600,797 
that fail 


Another 
j 


have retained the present 9U-day 


amendment would 


nnial 
session but would have enabled the legis- 


lature at any regular session to extend 


the next regular session by no more than 
T 
A 


ys his would that new 


require 


» be introduced after the 70tl 


legislative day, would have to be author- 


ized by House and Senate rules 


joint 
yvernor 


have allowed 


instead of by permission of the gi 
as at present. It would 
member of the legislature to run for any 


elective office provided he resigned his 
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legislative post if elected. The proposed 
amendment received a favorable vote of 


763,434 to 501,429, but failed to receive 
the required majority (775,133) of all 
votes cast at the election. 

\ third 


ture 


amendment authorizing the 
to provide for succession to 
of governor and lieutenant 
vernor and for the continuity of state 
yvernment in case of enemy attack was 
by a vote of 974,486 to 305,245 
the 


gislature to determine a place of vot- 


ypted 
A fourth amendment authorizing 
qualified, 
30 
election and removing the present 
the 
favorable 


ng for a citizen, otherwise 


changes precincts within days 


lete provision regarding voting 
f Indians received a 


of 993,186 to 302,217. 
Lioyp M 
Minnesota 


> HORT 


niversity of 


Arizona Amendments Affect 
Colleges and Courts 
November 


I ropositions 


the 


three 


Voters of Arizona at 


election endorsed all 
ballot—a con- 


the 


legislature, a constitutional initiative and 


appearing on the state 


referred by 


stitutional amendmen 


a statutory initiative. 
The first proposition, an amendment to 
aliens as 


authorize employment of 


faculty members in state institutions of 

her learning, 
nt the 

the 


citizen 


Was necessary to t- 


constitutional injunction 
against any 


the United 


employment of person 


ta or ward of 


state, 


in connection with any 
works or loy- 


the two 


county or municipal emp 


nent.” It will enable state 


universities and the state college to par- 
ticipate in the teacher exchange program 


The 


reorganization 


constitutional initiative 
amendment drafted by 
committee of the state bar of Arizona, 
the 


administration of 


is intended to improve general 
justice 
narks 


some sections of the Superior Court. In 
for the 


ciency ol the 


and eliminate the congestion which 
example, 


Maricopa County, 
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ordinary civil does not come to 


until 


case 


trial about twenty months after 


it has been filed. 


What the 


is to set up a unified court 


amendment does essentially 
System ove! 


which the Supreme Court has admin- 


istrative supervision, exercised by the 


chief justice with the aid of an admin- 
istrative director and staff appointed by 
the Supreme Court. The chief justice 
may assign judges of inferior courts to 
counties other than 


serve in courts or 


their own. In counties where there are 
two or more Superior Court judges, the 
Supreme Court is directed to appoint one 
The 


specifically grants power to the Supreme 


as presiding judge. amendment 
Court to make procedural rules for the 
court system 

Judicial salaries are increased by the 
amendment to $19,000 for the Supreme 
Court and $17,500 for the 
Court. The legislature may change these 


»uperior 


figures. 
Any 
Court or 


retired justice of the Supreme 
judge of the Superior Court 
who is drawing retirement pay may 


serve as a judge. This provision is an 
elaboration of a statute adopted several 
ago 
subject to call to aid the 


years which made retired judges 
Supreme or 
directions 


The 


legislature to 


Superior Court “under such 
as the Supreme Court may give.” 
amendment empowers the 
provide for appointment of qualified at- 
torneys to act as temporary judges in 
courts inferior to the Supreme Court 
The retains the 
structure of the 
that the 
establish intermediate appellate courts. It 
that 


ballot but 


amendment present 


judicial system but 


states legislature by law may 


continues the requirement judges 
be elected on a nonpartisan 
leaves untouched the statute which pro- 


vides for their nomination in partisan 
primaries. 

The statutory 
nicipalities 25 per 
} 


initiative, granting mu- 


cent of sales tax 


revenues collected by the state, in place 


of the present 10 per cent, was originated 


| January 


A 


by the League of Arizona Cities and 


l 
Towns, which argued that municipalities 
are growing rapidly, that they need more 
money to meet pressing demands for a 
broader program of capital improvements 
and that their residents pay a major 
part of the total tax revenues 

PauL KELso 


University of Arizona 


Potomac Compact in Court 
After Voter Approval 

Maryland voters at the November 8 
244,510 to 204,837, 


River compact previously 


election approved, 
a Potomac 
adopted by the legislatures of Maryland 
and Virginia, but its constitutionality 
and an alleged procedural error are being 
litigated in the Baltimore Circuit Court 
The 


commission to 


compact would set up a joint 


regulate Potomac River 


fisheries and promote conservation. It 


is opposed by Maryland watermen who 


brought about the referendum and are 


now contesting the result 


Texas Acts on 


Fewer Amendments 


amendments were 
November 8 


num- 


Four constitutional 


voted on in Texas at the 
election and all were approved. The 
ber was less than the usual average of 
nearly ten 

The 


thorizes the 


every two years 


first of the new amendments au- 
legislature to create special 


districts in three widely scat- 


by lo« al 


co-ex- 


hospital 


tered counties if approved 


referenda. The districts w 


tensive with the two instances 


All three 


government 


county in 


would be distinct units of 
acquire and 
levy a 


[here are already 


with power to 
operate hospital facilities and to 
tax for their support 
six such special taxing districts operating 
hospitals in Texas 

The second amendment authorizes the 
Veterans’ Land Board to pay 3% per cent 


} 


interest on bonds issued to finance the 
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$3000 


SU) 


highway-railroad 
(one jected amet 
4 rity vote but a si 
a conflicting amendment 


Both would furthe 


South Dakota Adopts Three 
Amendments, Rejects One 
November 8 


Dak ita 


cal governme! 
k through 
y the legislature, 
California Approves Nine RESTS VS 
e a f onhlic office 
Of Fifteen Propositions — 


pportionment 
10 county 


ng two or 


re than 
have prevented 
%t population, 


46, this issue two senators 
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largest county (containing Sioux Falls), 
would be entitled to four of the state’s 
35 senators basis; it 
now has two. 


on a population 


North Dakota Establishes 
Congressional Districts 

No 1 Dakota voters at the November 
Senate bill, re- 
the legislature, 


8 election approved a 
ferred to the people by 
to divide the state into two districts for 
electing the state’s two 
Congress 
having them elected at large. 
ing line is 
south. 
prises 23 counties and includes Fargo and 
Grand Forks, the state’s largest 
cities. The district 
has 30 counties and the two next largest 
Minot Bismarck. The 
7 per cent of the 


the purpose of 
representatives in instead of 
The divid- 
north t 


irregularly from 


The first or eastern district com- 


two 
second or western 


cities, and first 
district contains 52.7 


state’s population (1960 census). 


‘Continuity-of-Covernment’ 
Amendments Carry 

A total of fourteen states adopted con- 
stitutional November 8 
designed to provide for continuing state 


amendments on 


and local government in event of enemy 
attack. Augmented lines of succession in 
public office are among the methods. The 
fourteen states are Idaho, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, New New Mexico, 
Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Utah and West Virginia. California and 
Michigan had adopted such 
amendments. 


Hampshire, 


previously 


Seven N. J. Municipalities 
Adopt Merit System 


At the November 8 election in New 
Jersey at least seven small municipalities 
voted by substantial majorities to come 
under the state’s civil service system. 
They are: Clark Township 
County), Hopatcong (Warren), Lincoln 
Park (Morris), Magnolia (Camden), 
North Brunswick (Middlesex), Ogdens- 


(Union 


[ January 


burg (Sussex) and Somerdale (Camden) 

Wayne Township, in Passaic County, 
voted approximately three to two in the 
negative. 


Council-Manager Plan 


Developments 

HERMISTON, OREGON, 
of 1,119 to 540 on 
to change from the mayor-council to the 


(4,402) by a vote 
November 8 decided 


council-manager plan of government. The 
manager form was recommended by the 
Citizens Progress Committee 

WetuMKA, OKLAHOMA, (1950 popula 
voted 296 to 183 on Novem- 
ber 15 to change from the weak mayor- 


tion 2,025) 


council to the statutory council-manager 
A council of will be elected 
in March instead of the present council 
of eight. The plan takes effect May 1. 

(1960 
council-manager 


form. five 


PETERSBURG, ALASKA, 
1,502) adopted a 
charter on December 6 by a vote of 183 
to 33. 


popula- 
tion 


The charter went into effect im- 
mediately. 
The 


Association 


City Managers’ 
reports the 

pian 
Dimas, CALIFoRNIA, (1,840) ; 
Cotorapo (11,489); Mr. Arry, 
Carona (7,036) MERCER 
WASHINGTON 


International 
adoption of 
the council-manager by SAN 
LONGMONT, 
NortTH 
and ISLAND, 
(6,000). 

- . * 

NEWINGTON, CoNNECTICUT, rejected 
town council-manager ordinance at a 
referendum on November 8 by a vote of 
3,311 to 2,971. 

A proposal to adopt the 
plan in Vienna, WEst1 


council-man- 
ager VIRGINIA, 
was defeated on November 28 by a vote 
of 1,114 to 1,020. 

According to a report from the ICMA, 
3LuUE AsH, Onto, defeated a 
adopt council-manager government. 

On December 6 NEGAUNEE, MICHIGAN, 
turned down a proposal to abandon the 
council-manager plan. The _ election 
brought out the largest number of voters 
in a local election in ten years. 


plan to 
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MICHI- 


proposed council- 


village of CoNSTANTINE, 
turned 


nanager charter by a vote of 168 to 156 


The 


GAN, down a 


November 8 
A plan of 
introduction of the council-manager form 


on 
reorganization, including 
of government, was submitted to the city 
Atos, CALIFORNIA 

Griffenhagen-Kroeger, 


council of Los on 
November 1 
Inc., governmental management consult- 
ants Altos has a 
ministrative officer who has no authority 
the fire departments, 


however. 


by 


Los now chief ad- 


over police and 


American Municipal 
Congress Meets 
Association 


The American 


held its 37th annual American Municipal 


Municipal 


Congress November 26-30 in New York 
City. Nearly two thousand mayors and 
other municipal officials attended 

Items in the general municipal program 
by the 
White 


urban affairs, a demand for more equita- 
for 


approved congress included a 


call for a House conference on 


ble representation urban areas and 


appeals for enlarged federal grants and 


loans for many such as high- 


programs 


ways and airports. 


A statement of position on municipal 
employer-employee relationships failed of 


adoption as did proposals for federal aid 


health personnel and 


specialists i y planning and urban 
renewal. 

The AMA elected as its new p lent 
Mayor Don Hummel of Tucson, Arizona 
t 
I 


resi 


and as vice president Mayor Richar I 


REVIEW 35 
Dilworth of Philadelphia, currently presi- 
dent of the U. S. Conference of Mayors 
Mayor Hummel commented that he plans 
renewed efforts to consolidate the ac- 
tivities of the AMA and the Conference 
of Mayors. The 1961 congress is sched- 


uled for Seattle in August. 


Inter-American Municipal 
Congress Meets in San Diego 


The Eighth Inter-American Municipal 
Congress, held in San Diego, California, 
October 16-22, was attended by more than 
500 visitors from Latin American coun- 
tries and Canada. 

The case study approach to municipal 
and administration in the 
followed at 


Several 


government 
Americas was each major 
discussions 
held, 
Alfred Willoughby, executive director of 
the National Municipal League, Allen E 
Pritchard, Jr., director of the Municipal 
and Professor 


Diego State 


session on citizen 


participation were with papers by 


Comnussion, 


San 


Manpower 
Richard Bigger of 
College. 

Mayor Charles Dail of San Diego was 
and 
Ar- 
Dr. 


secretary-gen- 


elected president of the congress 


Givalt of Buenos Aires, 
was chosen vice president 
Moran remains as 
The « voted to 


headquarters, temporarily at least, to San 


tina, 
Carlos 
eral yngress move its 
Puerto Rico, from Havana, Cuba, 


withdrawn 


Juan, 
financial support 


the 


which has 
} y ; nT . | > f 
and mail franking privileges from 


lization. The next congress will be 
Aires in 1962 


Teal 


Buenos 
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Metropolitan Areas 


William N. Cassella, Jr., Editor 





Greater London 
Council Proposed 


Royal Commission Calls 
For Two-Tier Structure 


Epitor’s Note.—The article below 
appeared also in the November-Decem- 
ber 1960 issue of Metropolitan Area 
Problems—News and Digest, published 
by the Conference on Metropolitan 
Area Problems, 684 Park Avenue, New 
York 21. 


N October 19 the Report of the Royal: 


Commission on Local Government 
in. Greater London was published.) It 
contains the most far-reaching recom- 
mendations that have ever been proposed 
for the London 
The Report was unanimous and there is 
little doubt that it will 
the great state documents of the postwar 
period. Whether or not its proposals 


are implemented, the data, arguments and 


reform of government. 


become one of 


the conclusions which the commission has 
packed into its 375 pages represent a 
major contribution to the study of metro- 
politan government 

The bare outlines of the proposals are 
briefly : 

1. A two-tier structure with a directly 
elected top-tier Greater London Council 
to embrace most of built-up London cov- 
ering an area of 730 square miles con- 
taining a population of 8,300,000. 

2. A second tier of 52 “most purpose” 
boroughs with a population range of 
100,000 to 250,000; the city of London 
to remain unchanged with borough status. 

The distribution of functions to be as 

follows : 
1 Report and Maps, Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London, 1960, £1 
&s. Od. (The report may also be secured 
from the British Information Services, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, at 
$5.05.) 


The Greater London Council 
Planning: Major aspects of planning 
including the formulation of the develop- 
ment plan and certain powers for the 
implementation of the plan 


Major 


responsibility for fi- 


Education aspects of education 


including over-all 
nance and development, sole responsibility 
for regional and advanced technological 
schools and 


colleges, ownership of all 


colleges, distribution and training of 


awarding of scholarships 


further 


teachers and 
and grants for education. The 


school building program to be jointly 


determined by the council and _ the 
boroughs. : 
Highways and Traffic 


The construction, maintenance and light- 


Vanagement 


ing of main roads and sole responsibility 
for traffic management throughout Greater 
London. 

Housiig: Overspill housing, redevelop- 
schemes which borough 


ment overlap 


boundaries, and the coordination of 


borough application lists for public 
housing. 

Other Functions: Sole responsibility 
for refuse disposal, ambulance service, fire 
service and civil defense; responsibility 
for main sewerage and sewage disposal 
in the existing counties of London and 
Middlesex ; major open spaces and enter- 
tainments, land drainage and the formu- 
lation of building regulations. The com- 
mission also suggests that the council set 
up a Central Intelligence Department to 
pursue “continuous research into the in- 
terlinked problems of Greater London as 


a whole.” 


Boroughs 
The 
sponsible for all remaining local govern- 
ment functions, the more important of 
which include the following: 
Planning: implementation of 


the development plan 


proposed boroughs will be re- 


General 
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Execution of the service 


Educati 


including the day-to-day running and 


maintenance of schools, the school health 


welfare service and local technical 


and 
colle ges 


Highwa and Trafic Management 


Construction, maintenance and lighting 


roads other than main roads and 


the 


of all 


for main roads at discretion of the 
G.L.C 
Personal He 


Services 


uth 
All 
midwifery, health visting, home nursing, 
' 
old 


1 


drew’ services including 
care of mothers and young children, 
people’s homes and children’s homes, an 
the welfare of the disabled 


Housing 


and 


All house construction, main 


tenance management within _ the 


and to construct houses 


the 


borough power 


outside borough in certain circum 


stances 


) Hectior 


Other Functions Refuse colle 


main sewerage and sewage disposal in 


certain areas; land drainage within the 


borough; minor open space and enter- 


tainments: libraries, art galleries and 


museums; and most of the licensing and 


regulatory functions. 


The commission’s proposals bear a 


close resemblance to those submitted to 


them by a group of social scientists un 
der Professor W. A. Robson at the Lon- 
School of The 


the 


don Economics.” major 

pro- 

boroughs 
group advocated a 
minimum population of 250,000—and the 
the 
erable powers in education to the Greate 


Also, unlike 


Robson’s group, the commission 


wints of divergence involve 
I 


posed population range of the 


Professor Robson's 


allocation by commission of consid 


London Council Professor 
has not 
designated a central area as an elective 
and administrative unit but has suggested 


the for 


over minister Car 


central area planning 
the 


control 


instead 
purposes which 


exercise supervisory 


2 See “New Plan for London?”, by 
L. J. Sharpe, the Review, October 1960, 
page 543 
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So public reaction to the report 
The na- 
unequivocally en- 
The 


interest 


far, 
has been surprisingly favorable 


tional press has been 


thusiastic, the local press less so 


reactions of local authorities 


groups and the political parties have been 


subdued—in their public comments at 


least. Doubtless they are considering 


carefully all its implications and planning 
their tactics before committing them- 


The 


come from the county councils, 


selves most trenchant criticism is 
likely t 
both individually and through their pow 
If the 
report's recommendations are carried out, 

Middlesex— 
three of 


the 


erful County Councils Association 


London and 


altogether, 


counties 


two 


will disappear and 


those remaining will lose almost 
and 
Like- 
present 


the Mid 


whole of their inner urban areas 


thus their major source of revenue 
Labor which at 


the 


wise, the party, 


both London and 


controls 


dlesex County 


is likely t 


the new dis- 


Councils and 
lose control of Essex under 
understandably, offer 


The 


second tier boroughs and districts al 


pensation will, 


ynsiderable resistance reactions of 
the 
most certainly will be mixed; the smaller 
boroughs which will disappear altogether 


the 
boroughs, 


fiercely whereas rest 


the 


will resist 
articularly larger might 
pt amalgamation as a sufficient price 


for 


increased powers and enhanced 


the report and its 


unanimity of 
reception 
the 


recommendations, we 


favorable initial must carry 


great weight with government and, 


should it accept its 


are in tor a 


lively time in the coming 
ar 


L. J 


London School of Economics 


SHARP! 


and Political Science 

Metro Report Presented 

As Comparative Study 

An interesting and detailed picture of 
governmental Dade 

(Miami), Florida, the history of 


the structure of 


County 
its evolution, its accomplishments and 
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current problems is presented in Metro- 
politan Dade County: A Comparison 
with the Denver Inter-County Area‘ 

Actually the amount of comparison be- 
quite limited, 
mostly beginning and 
concluding pages of the pamphlet. The 
report does not suffer from its dissimilar- 
ity to its title, however, as it is made 
amply clear that the Denver area is in 
the very early stages of the Dade County 
development. Comparisons are on popu- 
lation totals, rates of growth, number of 
governmental areas, basic 
business attitudes toward metropolitan 
affairs, financial status and capital im- 
provements, each of which is covered in 
a brief paragraph. 


tween the two areas is 


confined to the 


economies, 


Most of the report is devoted to how 
the metropolitan of Dade 
County was created and the problems it 
has faced and is facing. While much of 
the material is repetitious of other Dade 
County studies, it does contain new in- 
formation and has a fresh, interesting 
approach. The study is based on local 
conducted by George Nez, 
Denver’s ICRPC director, with Miami 
government and business leaders, study 
of the manuscript of a new book on 
Miami’s Metro, talks with the book’s 
principal author, Dr. Reinhold P. Wolff,? 
and observation of the governmerttal op- 
erations of Dade County 


government 


interviews 


Chicago-Area Group Issues 
Social Geography Report 

Over 1,700 pieces of research and 
description have been written about parts 
or aspects of the greater Chicago region, 
also known as the Northeastern Illinois 
Metropolitan Area (NIMA). Among this 
mass of material there is no systematic, 
small-area study “bearing on the entire 
area or any substantial part of it out- 
side of the city of Chicago.” A Social 
1 Inter-County Regional Planning Com- 


mission, Denver, June 1960, 29 pp. 
2 See page 61, this issue. 


1 Northeastern 
Area Planning Commission, 


| January 


of Metropolitan Chicago! is 
down “a few of the 
m which such a study 


Geography 
an attempt to set 
building blocks 
must be built.” 

The primary purpose of the book is 
to explore the functional relations of the 
metropolitan sub-areas to one 
another and to the NIMA as a whole. 
Study is made of the differential growth 
patterns and their basic factors. With 


America’s second largest city as its core, 


region’s 


and located on a flat terrain where the 
capacity for physical expansion is bas- 
ically uninhibited by geography (except 
on the eastern, Lake Michigan, side), the 
greater Chicago area provides an excel- 
lent laboratory for the analysis of con- 
temporary urban sprawl. 

Explanations and conceptualizations of 
the urban structure and the growth of 
metropolitan regions in the United States 
are discussed in the preliminary sections 
of the book. Particular emphasis is next 
placed upon the historical population and 
employment patterns during the 120 years 
of the Chicago area’s urban existence. 

The areal classification sections divide 
the area into radial sectors, concentric 
rings and the zones created by the cross- 
Each dif- 
demarcation contains areas 


ing of the rings and sectors 
ferent typ 
func- 


other 


of similar residential-employment 


tions, similar income patterns or 
homogeneous characteristics. 

The next part of the study analyzes 
“The Metropolis Coming of Age Stage” 
—major emphasis being placed upon the 
post-1940 era of the 


ment. 


region’s develop- 


The final portion is devoted to the cor- 
relation between the three major com- 
ponents under study—income, density and 
the residential-employment function 

The book several 
thorough census material (not only the 
estimates made by the planning commis- 


contains maps, 


Metropolitan 
140 South 
June 1960, 


Illinois 


Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


144 pages, tables. 
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sion but also the preliminary 1960 Cen- 
sus Bureau figures) and ample appendices 
with graphs, charts and explanatory text 
on all phases of the research. 


Seek Better Transit 
For Philadelphia Area 


“Ours is a civilization of movement 
And 


urban areas is in danger of 


movement in our large complex 
strangula- 
tion.” 

Upon this somber note, the Bureau of 
Municipal Research and Pennsylvania 
Economy League (Eastern Division) 
begin their report Jmproved Transporta- 
tion for Southeastern Pennsylvania.’ A 
24-page digest of the study presents a 
The re- 
port was prepared for the Pennsylvania 
Department of Commerce and the Study 
Commission of the Philadelphia Metro- 


synopsis of the major findings 


politan Area. 


Copious tables, statistical data (in- 
cluding census figures), a digest of prin- 
cipal statutory source material on Penn- 
sylvania highway law and extensive 


bibliography are included in this 


an 
com- 
prehensive work. 

back- 


tor 


legal 


pattern 


and 
the 
planning the road system, the relation- 


Physical, historical 


ground is given, plus 


ship of the road system and mass trans- 
portation, patterns of construction and 


maintenance of highway facilities of the 


region, and the financial structure of the 
entire road program. Each section has a 


conclusions and 
} 


summary of the findings, 


recommendations on the topic discusse 


Study Transportation 

For Metropolitan Chicago 
The 

Study 

is jointly financed by the state of Illinois, 

Cook County, Chicago and the Bureau 


Transportation 
1955 and 


Area 
established in 


Chicago 


was late 


of Public Roads of the U. S. Department 


1 Liberty Trust Building, Philadelphia 
7, May 1960, xviii, 468 pages, $10 


REVIEW 





215 S.M.S.A.s 


Based upon the final 1960 popu- 
lation counts 215 areas have been 
designated as Standard Metropoli- 
tan Areas. Three of 
these are in Puerto Rico. The 212 
areas within the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia have a total 
population of 111.9 million, which 
is 62.4 per cent of the fina! U. S. 
population total of 179.3 million. 


Statistical 











of Commerce. The study group, acting 
in an advisory capacity to the four gov- 
ernments, is preparing a three-volume 
report to be used in coordinating and 
programming the work of the govern- 
units that construct most of the 
ransportation facilities in the Chicago 
Metropolitan Area. Included in the study 
region are five Illinois counties and Lake 
County, Indiana. Traffic problems that 
are already great are aggravated by a 
population increase that averages 100,000 
and the annual utilization of 
square miles of formerly vacant 


mental 


a year 
twenty 
land 
The task of the study is to analyze 
the present travel behavior, to forecast 
what the future requirements of the 
metropolitan region will be and, on the 
basis of this information, to devise a 
long range plan for needed highways 
and for mass transportation facilities. 


The report is being presented in three 


the first! of which delineates 


volumes, 
the employed and de- 
scribes the data that 
assembled. Volume II will discuss growth 
and change in the region and travel 
needs in the period from 1956 to 1980 
The final volume will establish the cri- 
teria for planning, including transporta- 


method of study 


factual has been 


(Continued on page 44) 
1 Volume I, Findings, Chicago 
\rea Transportation Study, Chicago, De- 
1959, 126 pages, illustrated 


Survey 


cembet 
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County Government 


Clyde F. Snider, Editor 





Los Angeles County 

Works for Cities 
Lakewood Plan Used by 
Nearly All New Areas 


OS ANGELES County is the largest 
county in the United States, having 
a population of 6.5 million more than that 
of 43 states. 
increasing. 
extremely 


The population is rapidly 
The county is 
large and 4,083 
square miles are mountains, a desert val- 
3ut particularly in- 


area of the 
within its 


ley and seashores. 
teresting is the governmental climate of 
the county, 
mitted 
ernmental relations. 


which seems to have per- 


many experiments in intergov- 

One of the first features of Los Angeles 
County to be noted is the existence of an 
urban county government providing mu- 
nicipal-type services and having a large 
staff of some 37,000 employees and an 
annual budget of over $500 million. In 
its unincorporated area, which has a 
population of almost a million, the county 
government sweeps the streets, maintains 
fire departments, provides recreation and 
library services, etc. 

For some services, such as flood con- 
trol and air pollution, countywide spe- 
cial districts have been established and 
here the county board of supervisors (a 
five-member board elected from districts) 
has been designated as the governing 
body for the district 
are administered by the county to serve 


Spec ial districts 


relatively small dareas—considerably less 
than the entire county—for such purposes 
as sewage disposal, fire protection and 
libraries. Lastly, there are other special 
districts—for water supply and sanitation, 
for example—which cover the area of the 
county or more and have separate gov- 
erning boards. 


Thus, some local administrators feel 


that the often 


desired for a 


county has the powers 


metropolitan government 
and has used them to handle most of 
the metropolitan area problems that are 
being attacked by the new governments 
in Miami and Toronto. The present ar- 
tended to take 
problems of areawide concern on an area 


rangement has care of 


basis, and has permitted local govern- 
ments to handle problems that can best 
be administered on a local basis. Services 
are being provided with a minimum of 
duplication and overlapping governmental 
jurisdictions. 

The 
with the importance given to the non- 


out-of-state observer is struck 
partisan character of local governments. 
Officials of the city of Los Angeles and 
Los Angeles County, as well as those 
of the suburban communities, are elected 
as nonpartisans and there appears to be 
little of the finds 
elsewhere.! The nonpartisan emphasis has 
had a 


subterfuge that one 


long history in California and 
may be better accepted there because of 
relatively weak 


zations. One result of nonpartisanship is 


statewide party organi- 
the absence of partisan divisions among 
the governments of Los Angeles County 
which must work together to solve the 
many areawide problems. 

Along with nonpartisan local govern- 
ment, there has been a high degree of 
staff professionalization in local admin- 
istration and the merit system for em- 
ployees in all local governments is well 
Political 


In addition, the 


accepted. patronage is vir- 


tually nonexistent “short 
ballot” is a feature of local elections with 
handful of 
The 
concept has been accepted to the point 
both 


only a officials popularly 


elected. professional administrator 


where the city and county have 


chief administrative officers and, with one 


1 See the Review, December 1960, 


page 636 
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or two exceptions, the cities in the coun- 
either a city 


The 


nas 


ty’s suburban area have 


manager or city administrator em- 


phasis on professionalization also 


aided in communication between local 
officials 

Given this almost “textbook-like” gov- 
ernmental environment, it is not surpris- 


inter 


considerable 
This is 


illustrated by the widespread use of 


ing to find there is 


governme}! tal cox yperation. best 
inter 

governmental contracts for the perform- 
ance ol! The 


“Lakewood Plan,” by 


contract with the county for the perform- 


services much discussed 


which many cities 


ance of most, if not all, local government 


services, is a Los Angeles County 


inno- 


vation. The plan has been widely used 


by most newly incorporated and 


cities 


some older cities have also entered into 


such contracts 


7 > * 


Since the incorporation of Lakew« 


in 1954, sixteen other cities have become 


incorporated and are classified as “con- 


League of California 
all 


vided by the county.* Only one new city 


tract cities” by the 


Cities since nearly services are pro- 


has deliberately been a nonparticipant 1 


the contract plan Ever this 


county 


city 1s intergovernme ntal-cooperation-con 


scious and participates rather extensively 


in intermunicipal mutual aid pacts for 


law enforcement and fire protectior 


services 
The 
} 


device by 


Lakewood Plan has provided 


which the large, well populate 


unincorporated areas may incorporate at 


have municipal 


[ services 


ernment without providing anc 


f admynistratior In other 


county, which was providing 
services before 
the 


community 


incorporation, may 
them 


plan, to provide 
the 


tinue, under 


A small 


can get benefits 


2 This figure is as of 1960 
County consider that of the 
23 newly incorporated cities fall into this 
category. The difference is apparently 
due to the definition of “nearly all.” 


March 
> 


officials 


REVIEW 41 
of a large organization but continue to 
make local policy decisions. And proba- 
bly more significantly, the Lakewood Plan 
get 
minimum of new organization pains 


helps a new city started with a 
The idea of a California city contract- 
did 1954 
with the incorporation of Lakewood. As 
far back 1907, California 


counties 


ing for services not start in 


as cities con- 


tracted with for the assessment 


and collection of taxes under a joint 
powers act. Contracts for tax collections 
are widely accepted and in Los Angeles 
County only one or two cities have not 
turned this function over to the county. 

At the time of the Lakewood incorpora- 
tion, over 400 service agreements were in 
effect with the 45 cities that then existed 
in the county. Since 1954 the number of 
doubled, 141 


agreements executed 


contracts has nearly with 


new service being 
Of this total, 94 agreements 
the 
47 


ith “old-line” 


during 1958 


were with new Lakewood con- 


tract cities; were new agreements 


In March 1959 the 
county reported that there were 887 con- 


cities 


tracts between cities and the county 


government 
With 


tracts, 


the growth of county-city con- 


the county established in 1957 


the position of county-city coordinator 


the chief 


unique to 


administratiye 
Los Ange'es 


business pertaining 


in the office of 


ncer, a 


position 


County. All county 


to contracts is coordinated through this 


ial. To assist him, a county-city co- 


linator has been established in every 


major department. Activities of the county- 


city coordinator ‘also include assistance 


the preparation and dissemination of 
studies prior to incorporation, close work 
with municipalities in their organizational 
and later coordination of the inter 


the 


Stages, 


governmental relations with county 


The county-city coordinator has provided 


through which attitudes and 


the 


a medium 


policies of various cities may be 


transmitted to the county board of super- 
visors and 


vice versa 


In addition to the county’s activities, 
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the city of Los Angeles, through formal 
contracts, informal voluntary agreements 
and reciprocal service, carries on many in- 
tergovernmental projects. Through con- 
tractual arrangements, certain cities and 
special county districts use the city’s 
Hyperion Sewage Disposal Plant. Milk 
inspection is performed by the city health 
department inside and outside Los An- 
geles County. The Los Angeles city de- 
partment of water and power is operating 
agent at the Hoover Dam power plant, 
which generates all power supplied to 
Pasadena, Burbank and Glendale, as well 
as to the Metropolitan Water District 
of Southern California. Many other types 
of cooperative activities are conducted by 
the various departments of the city to 
assist other cities, the county of Los 
Angeles and other governmental juris- 
dictions. 

It is thus obvious 
extraordinary 
mental cooperation in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty. The present relationships, whether 
established through formal contracts or 
through voluntary agreements, have 
helped to solve many of the problems of 
the Los Angeles area. One cannot say 
with certainty whether the present rela- 
tionships are due primarily to the local 
governmental environment there but cer- 
tainly the environment has not hindered 
their growth. 


there is an 
intergovern- 


that 
amount of 


SAMUEL K. Gove 


University of Illinois 


Four Ohio Counties 
Have Administrators 


Four Ohio counties now have the ap- 
pointive office of county administrator. 
Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) established 
such a position in 1952 by action of the 
board of county commissioners and the 
plan proved to operate advantageously. 
In 1957 the Ohio legislature expressly 
authorized establishment of the office in 
any county and, pursuant to this au- 
thorization, administrators were provided 


[ January 


in Summit (Akron) and Hamilton (Cin- 
cinnati) Counties. Lake County, border- 
ing Lake Erie and adjoining Cuyahoga 
on the east, now becomes the fourth in 
the state to establish the office, action 
being taken late in 1960. As in the three 
counties which established the position 
earlier, the administrator in Lake County 
will be appointed by the county com- 
missioners, hold office at their pleasure 
and work under their direction. 

The duties of the Lake County ad- 
ministrator, as reported by City Manager 
Robert H. McGregor of Painesville, 
county seat, will have to do principally 
with finance and purchasing. In addition, 
the commissioners have indicated that he 
will be responsible for coordinating ac- 
tivities of all county departments. How- 
ever, since all elected county officials are 
continued, it that accomplish- 
ments in this direction will be strictly 
limited. 


appears 


County Changes Civil 


Service Administration 

For some years New York law has 
provided that any county outside New 
York City may choose, through action 
of its board of supervisors, any of three 
forms of civil service administration: 
(1) a 
(2) a county personnel officer or (3) ad- 
ministration by the State Department of 
Civil Service. Most of the state’s counties 
have chosen to have their own civil serv- 
each of the 


county civil service commission, 


ice commissions, though 
other methods of administration has been 
used to a limited degree. 

In Rockland County, one of the few 
which operated under the state 
administration plan, the board of super- 
1960, voted unan- 
imously to shift to county administration 
under a_ local officer. It is 
reported that the change was a result of 


have 
visors, in September 
pers¢ ynnel 


months of study and conferences with 
the director of municipal affairs for the 
State Department of Civil Service. Some 


1,650 employees, it is estimated, will come 
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under the jurisdiction of the county per- 
These will 
county, town 


include ail 


and 


sonnel officer. 


non-elective village 
personnel, as well as all school district 
The 


setup 


employees in nonteaching positions 
supervisors believe that the new 
will result in expediting administration 
and in addition are hopeful of a financial 
saving. 


County Amendment 
Defeated in Colorado 


A proposed amendment to the Colorado 
constitution designed to authorize various 
de- 
Had 


the amendment been approved it would 


changes in county. government was 


feated in the November 8 election. 


have: 
(1) Permitted 
75,000 population to change or abolish 


any county of over 
county officers or to change their term of 
office 


provided 


or the method of selecting them, 


that 
thorized by statute and approved by the 


such changes were au- 


county voters in a referendum election; 
> 


(2) Removed a two-year limitation on 
the term of office of local officials other 
than 


constitution ; 


those established elsewhere in the 


2 


(3) Allowed the General Assembly to 


base the salaries of county and precinct 


officers on factors other than population; 

(4) Authorized payment of a salary to 
certain county and precinct officers now 
required to be paid solely from fees; 
(5) Given each board of county com- 


missioners the option of appointing its 


county attorney or having him elected 


Virginia Defeats 


Office Consolidation 


November 8 


narrow 


the 
defeated by a 


Virginia voters, in 
election, 
a proposed amendment to the state 


the 


sheriffs, common- 


stitution which would have permitte 


election of treasurers, 


wealth attorneys, county clerks and com- 


missioners of revenue, or any of such 


REVIEW 43 
officers, to serve two or more counties 
or counties and cities jointly. Such joint 
election would have been at the option 
of the voters of the political subdivisions 
concerned, to be exercised through local 
referenda. 

The General Assembly would have been 
empowered to authorize, on a local op- 
tion basis, the joint election or appoint- 
ment by and 
cities, of superintendents of the poor and 
other and 
The amendment would also have 
empowered the General Assembly to au- 
or more 
counties, or counties and cities, of their 


by counties, or counties 


ministerial executive county 


officers 
by two 


thorize consolidation 


charitable and penal institutions. 


Colo. City and County 
Merge Law Enforcement 


The sheriff's office of Moffat County, 
Colorado, and the police department of 
the county seat city of Craig have been 
combined for operational purposes. Under 
the new plan, as reported by Worth F. 
Shrimpton in Colorado Municipalities, 
the county sheriff serves the city as its 
The 

his deputies 


superintendent of police. 

the sheriff and all 
serving the city area as city police ofh- 
the sheriff all city 
police officers as deputy sheriffs. Equip- 
ment is purchased by, and remains the 
ot, 


and 


city ap- 


points 
and 


cers appoints 


property the respective 
and 
combined 


the 


cooperating 
rules 
the 


regulations for 


units ; 
ope ration of forces 


formulated by 


are 
superintendent of 
police 

The consolidation plan was devised by 
a committee established by formal agree- 
ment of the county and city. Composing 
the committee are the the 


board of county commissioners, the mayor 


chairman of 


of the city, the county attorney, the judi- 
cial district attorney and two citizens at 
large agreed upon by the city and county 
I i 


a general 


existence 
making 


committee remains in as 


coordinating agency, 


recommendations concerning such matters 


as what equipment shall be purchased 
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by the county and what by the city and 
the adjustment of any disparity in the 
utilization of personnel. 

Though perhaps less effective than a 
joint “police commission” would be, if 
such were permissible under existing state 
law, the new plan is expected to reduce 
duplication of effort, 
ficiency of law enforcement in the area, 
and provide greater value in service in 
return for the law dollar. 


improve the ef- 


enforcement 


South Dakota Extends 
Officer Re-eligibility 

South Dakota voters, in the November 
election, approved an amendment to the 
state’s 
elected county officers—auditor, register 
of deeds, treasurer, state’s attorney, sur- 
veyor and coroner—eligible for election 
two-year 


constitution which makes six 


to more than two successive 


terms. 


Retirement Fund 
Assets Rise 

Census Bureau data, as reported in 
The County Officer, indicate that the 
assets of state and local government em- 
ployee retirement systems rose in fiscal 
1959 to more than $16 billion. During 
recent years, payments of retirement 
benefits and withdrawals have been run- 
ning only about 40 per cent of retirement 
system receipts from employee and em- 
ployer contributions and investment earn- 
ings, leaving some $1.5 billion annually 
for additional investment. 

Nearly two-thirds of the state-local 
total of assets in 1959 was accounted for 
by state-administered systems. However, 
many of the state-operated plans cover 
local rather 


employees of governments 


than, or in addition to, state employees. 


October 1960, 


1 See the 
page 502. 
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METROPOLITAN AREAS 


(Continued from page 39) 


standards and the 
equitable method of servicing various land 


tion facility most 


uses. 


Sponsoring governments have estab- 


lished a continuing agency which will 


revise plans and continue research to 


avoid the pitfalls possible in a “one-shot” 


survey 


Dade County Distributes 
Preliminary Land Use Plan 


Metropolitan Dade County began dis- 
tribution of its preliminary land use plan 
during December. The plan, developed by 
the county’s planning department, will re- 
ceive wide distribution and review before 
the board of commissioners considers it 
in final form for adoption 

The plan projects Dade County’s popu- 
lation to 2.5 million by 1985, with two 
million residing in Miami and its imme- 
diate The 1960 population is 
slightly less than one million. The num- 
ber of homes will increase from 300,000 
to 800,000. 

The physical 
than 2,000 square-mile county began in 
June 1959. The land use inventory has 
been placed on IBM cards, which greatly 


environs. 


inventory of the more 


expedites analysis of the vast collection 
“Dade County’s vast terrain of 
tourist 


of data. 


man-made islands, marshland, 
waterways are unique 
among metropolitan areas,” said Paul C. 


Watt, director of the planning department 


facilities and 


The preliminary plan outlines objectives 
for the various types of development— 
industrial, agricultural, com 
mercial, tourist facilities, parks, public open 


residential, 


spaces, schools, community facilities and 
services, and transportation and circulation 
This plan will set the general pattern and 
provide the framework for detailed plans 
and zoning maps. 
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Proportional Representation 


George H. Hallett, Jr., Editor 





P. R. League Meets 
In Phoenix 


Developments of 1960 
Reviewed by Members 


YHE the 


tional 


Propor . 
Inc 


the 


annual meeting of 


Representation League, 


(now operating as a department of 
National Municipal League) was held at 
the Hotel Westward Ho 
Phoenix, Arizona, on November 15, 1960, 
the the National 


Persons 


a breakfast in 
as part of program of 


Conference on Government 
States 


York, 


were 


from nine communities in six 


New 
Michigan, Illinois and California 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, 


in attendance. In the absence of President 
Robert P 
sent 


Goldman of Cincinnati, who 


greetings, the executive secretary, 
George H. Hallett, Jr., executive secre- 
tary of the New York Citizens Union 


presided 
The 
bership in the | 


to admit to mem 


voted 


meeting 
R. League, in addition 
to those already enrolled, every member 
of the National Municipal 
attends an 
League unle 
} 


League who 


annual meeting of the P. R 


ss he signifies a desire not to 
ve considered a member. 
The 


death since 


the 
meeting of 
Philadelphia 


Rev 


ted with regret 
previous 
White of 
the league, 


a. CC me 


meeting n 
the 
Thomas Raeburn 
vice president of and 
Louis, a 
member of the League’s Advisory Council 

The trustees ted 
for the ensuing year: Richard S. Childs 
of New York, Robert P 
Cincinnati, George H. Hallett, Jr., of 
New York, C. G. Hoag of 
Pennsylvania, Andrew W 
Worcester, Massachusetts, Thomas H 
Reed of Wethersfield, Connecticut, and 
Oxic Yonkers, New York 


Edward Dowling, 


following were ele 
Goldman of 
Haverford, 


Holmstrom of 


1 


Reichler of 


Hallett were incumbents 
to the 


All except Mr. 


The meeting voted to 
the 
officers for the ensuing year 


Mr. Childs, 


dent; Mr. Hoag, honorary secretary; Mr 


suggest 


trustees election of the following 
Mr. Gold- 
man, president; vice presi- 
Hallett, executive secretary, and Elsie S 
editor of the 
New York, assistant secretary 
treasurer. All except Mr. Childs (a 


former president) were incumbents 


Parker, NATIONAL Civ 
REVIEW, 


and 


Professor Joseph Zimmerman of Wor- 
Institute 
} 


cester Polytechnic reported on 


the referendum which abolished the use of 
P. R. in Worcest 


biennial elections 


Massachusetts, after 


six of the city council 


and school cor itiee Because of the 


presidential election neither side con- 


d an intensive the Citi- 


Plan E 
meetings 


campaign, 
Association relying chiefly 
work in those 
{ be 
easily mobilized in support of P. R. Fol- 
1959 on the 


and the council-manager 


and quiet 


of the city thought to most 


lowing the close vote in 


repeal of P R 


plan together, some friends of this “Plan 


combination regarded P. R. as ex 


in an effort to lessen opposition 


manager plan. For this reason the 


two newspapers did not, as in the 


support P. R though 


y carried good 


editorially, al 
educational material on 
“9X” 


a substitute 


operation of P. R. and the 
lity system offered as 
Hallett 
f P. R. by a close 
Ohio, 


Mr the 
Hamil 


that re 


reported briefly on 
vote in 
and the possibility 

put on th 


New York 


1 new city 


petition 


to supplement ove 


harter which may be adopted in 1961 on 


Commussiot 


Lity 


he recommendation of the 
m Governmental Operations of the 
of New York 

The re 


g basic need of P. R 


was some discussion of the con 


tinuir 
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Calif. Bond Issue 
Largest in History 


Debate over Water Plan 
Was Main Local Interest 


MERICANS not only elected a presi- 

dent in November, they also voted on 
$3.7 billion of bond issues. Over half of 
the $3.4 billion approved was represented 
by one issue, the $1.75 billion California 
It was the largest bond 
issue ever approved by voters in a ref- 
erendum held in the United States. The 
victory margin was only 140,000 votes 
out of more than 5,500,000 cast.1 

Out west, 
fightin’ word! 

Combine this fact with 
penchant for colorful and bitter 
‘over almost any proposition that appears 
on a statewide ballot and one can imagine 
the intensity of the battle that ensued 
beyond the Sierra Nevadas over the $1.75 
billion water development program pro- 
posed by the state government. 

The complex and highly 
skilled technicians, prominent citizens and 
leaders from both political parties were 
squarely at over the merits or 
demerits of the program. There was little 
golden silence in the Golden State as the 


water bonds. 


“water” is likely to be a 


Californians’ 
feuds 


issue was 


odds 


conflict reached such intensity as to 
manage to compete with the presidential 
campaign for the electorate’s attention. 
Passage of the measure marked a major 
political triumph for Democratic Gov- 
ernor Edmund G. (Pat) Brown. His 
two Republican predecessors, Governors 
Earl Warren and Goodwin J. Knight, 
sought passage of 


No. 1 (the 


was not a partisan issue, 


had unsuccessfully 


water plans. Proposition 


water bond) 


1 New York Times, November 12, 


1960. 


however. Although Governor Brown was 
its most prominent proponent, the cam- 
paign for the measure was headed by 
Mellon, campaign 
manager of Thomas H. Kuchel, Repub- 
lican senator from California. 

Governor Brown lashed out at the “ir- 
reconcilables” attacking Proposition No 
1 as the same groups who had opposed 
all water development programs for ten 
years. He stated: “Each critic wants a 
plan wholly satisfactory to himself. Each 


Thomas _ J. former 


represents a minority who want to veto 
I frankly admit 
that’s what this plan is—a compromise.’’2 
The governor irritated by 
who labelled the “the 
plan,” “the Democratic water plan” and 
“the northern California water plan.” It 


a majority compromise. 


critics 
Brown 


was 
pre posal 


was, he firmly maintained, “a California 
water plan.” 

The plan includes: water conservation 
and reclamation; flood control and flood 
protection; water distribution for agri- 
cultural, domestic, municipal and indus- 
trial power 
development ; and the 
protection of the quality of fresh waters; 


purposes; hydro-electric 


salinity control 
navigation; drainage; protection of fish 
and and the 
recreational facilities. Also referred to as 
the Feather (though it 
has grown beyond the scope of the origi- 


wildlife ; development of 


River Project 


nal Feather River proposal), the new 
system will consist of several dams and 
an aqueduct network which will deliver 
water to counties in central, coastal and 
southern California. 

Proponents of the program argued that 
state. In the 


it will benefit all the 


northern counties, where there is an 
excess of water, the region will gain from 
flood control and hydro-electric projects 


North-central state areas will be assured 


2 As 


Buyer, September 12, 


quoted in the Weekly Bond 
1960, page 16. 
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of protection against floods during the 
spring thaw and will have water avail- 
The 


entire northern region will be guaranteed 


able during the summer dry season. 
adequate to meet 
the 
Southern Californians will receive a des- 


a supply of water 


population needs of years ahead 


perately needed new source of water 
their 


delivered to doorsteps. (The 


Colorado River will be unable to meet 
the southern area’s needs much longer as 
population is rapidly outstripping water 
supply potential.) 

Opponents felt that Proposition No. 1 
was hastily planned and wasteful. Some 
southern Californians are suspicious that 
they will foot most of the costs and not 
water. If the 
should prove a failure, the more populous 


California, 


receive enough program 


southern portion of under- 
represented in the state legislature, would 
be unable to pass “corrective” legisla- 
tion but would be forced to pay for water 
(A 
constitutional amendment on the Novem- 
ballot, 


southern 


it would never receive. proposed 


ber which would have increased 
the 
the Senate, was defeated resoundingly. )% 
the 


sale of 


region's representation in 


expressed in San 
that the 
from the Feather River might jeopardize 

to 
Hetchy jf 
Californians 


Concern was 


Francisco area water 


San Francisco’s ability sell water 


from its own Hetch roject 
Other 
pressed fears that by giving water to the 


south, they are gambling with their own 


northern have ex- 


future water supplies 
It is doubtful that the “California water 

fight” is over. Though Attorney General 

Mosk the 


legality of the bond issue, court tests will 


Stanley has already upheld 


undoubtedly follow. Nonetheless, passage 


] + 


of Proposition No. 1 marks a milestone 


in the Golden State’s long pursuit of an 
dilemma. Its 


the 


answer to a fundamental 
political and economic impact upon 


state’s future will be considerable. 


8 See the Review July 1960, page 367; 
December 1960, page 610. 


REVIEW 


Voters Approve Over 
$3 Billion Bonds 


A record total of $3.4 billion of bonds 
was approved November 8, representing 
approximately 87.5 per cent of all those 
submitted. The previous high was estab- 
lished in the 1956 presidential year when 
almost $2.5 billion bond proposals were 
voted—92.1 per cent of those requested. 

As discussed elsewhere in this section, 
the California water $1.75 
billion represented over half of all issues 
Other important 
that carried were: $345 million of Illinois 
$182.5 
million for the Oregon veterans loan and 


bonds for 


approved measures 


state bonds for various purposes; 


state buildings; Los Angeles City school 
district issues aggregating $153 million; 
$100 for 
Kentucky; $75 million in 


purposes in 
Kansas City, 
for sewer facilities; and $75 
million in New York State for acquisi- 
tion of land for parks and recreation. 
The largest measures 
feated were: $40 million for Oregon state 
institutional buildings; $29.5 million St. 
Louis school district bonds; $20 million 
Canal, Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority issues; $20 million for 
the Rhode Island Turnpike and Bridge 
Authority; and King 
(Seattle), for a 
stadium 


million various 


Missouri, 


five to be de- 


Louisiana Industrial 


$15 million in 


County Washington, 


sports and guaranteed bridge 
project. 

In 1959 only 57.8 per cent of all bonds 
approved but the bulk of 
New York City’s 


$500 million proposal to borrow outside 


submitted were 


those defeated were 


its debt limit. Had the California water 

bonds failed, and passage was by a narrow 
1960's 

would 


margin, percentage of bonds 


passed have been substantially 
below the 50 per cent mark. 

Among many tax measures considered 
and passed by the electorate were: au 
the 


per cent in 


thorization to raise state sales tax 


from 3 to 4 Michigan; a 
property tax exemption of up to $800 for 
New 


elderly Jersey homeowners whose 
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incomes do not exceed $5,000 a year; and 


in Virginia servicemen were exempted 
from the poll tax. 
Like the 


many 


vote tally, the 
status of remained in 


doubt long after election day. Some bond 


presidential 
proposals 


issues were dependent upon a percentage 


based on the number of votes cast for 
statewide offices or other such regulations 
and tabulation of votes on such bonds, 
amendments or similar propositions was 


complex and extremely slow. 


Supreme Court Rules 
On Inheritance Tax 

The United States Supreme Court has 
ruled that a state may not levy an in- 
safe 


heritance tax on currency in a 


deposit box located in an adjoining 
jurisdiction. 

For revenue-needy state governments 
the high court decision cuts off one more 
avenue of pursuit in the search for ad- 
ditional tax sources. 

Virginia sought to collect $6,582 plus 
interest as the inheritance tax due on 
$263,100, currency left by a former com- 
monwealth attorney for Arlington County 
in a safe deposit box in the District of 
Columbia. 
that 
taxable where the owner resided and was 


Virginia contended currency is 
supported in its contention hy the Vir- 
ginia courts. The attorney's estate ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, citing an 
earlier decision that ruled currency and 
coin in a strong box was tangible prop- 
erty. By an eight to one vote, the right 
of Virginia was denied. 


New York State Makes 
Assistance Payments 

New York’s 61 cities, 550 villages and 
932 towns their third 
quarterly 1960-61 


state per capita assistance payments. The 


have received 


installment of fiscal 
aggregate amount was $10,956,547. There 
was a specially authorized payment of 
$13,294,140 to New York City in October. 


Per capita aid may be used by the 


| January 


local governments for any general mu- 


nicipal purpose free of any “special pur- 
pose” designation. 
Allocation of the 


federal 


funds is based on 


census data and distributed on 


the basis of $6.75 per inhabitant per 
year for cities, $3.55 for towns and $3 


for villages. 


School Bond 
Sales Increase 


School bond sales, both elementary and 


1958 


secondary, declined from early 
through mid-1959 but have risen steadily 
then, “Trends In 
Finance’ Statistical 
November 1960. Research De 

Bankers Associa- 


13th St. N.W., 


eleven pages). 


since according to 


School (Quarterly 
Bulletin, 
partment, Investment 
tion of America, 425 
Washington 4, D.C., 

Not only have voters begun to approve 
a large dollar volume of school bonds 
but also the ratio of approval has risen 
In the first ten 1960, 81.1 


per cent by value of all school bonds 


months of 


were approved as compared to 77.8 per 
in 1959. 


cent during the same period in 
Elementary and secondary schools bonds 
in the amount of $1.726 billion were sold 
during the first nine months of 1960 as 
contrasted to $1.449 billion in the same 
part of 1959, an 


Voter approval 


increase of 19.2 per cent 
showed an increase of 
27.7 per cent 

Voter “resistance” to school bond pro 
posals is flatly contradicted by the facts 
the IBA The 


present trend would indicate that accept- 


reports. nature of the 


ance of new issues should continue into 
1961. 


complete when the IBA bulletin was re- 


Though election returns were in- 


leased, preliminary figures indicated an 
82 per cent approval ratio of school pro- 
posals on the November 8 ballots. 

A somewhat similar trend appears in 
the electorate’s approval of municipal 
bond While bond 


first nine months of 1960 were slightly 
below the 1959 level, the sale pace, when 


issues. sales for the 


seasonally adjusted, would indicate a 
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total 1959. 
It was noted, however, that a slackening 


annual amount greater than 


of the sale 


which makes it questionable as to whether 


pace has recently appeared 
last year’s sales will be surpassed. 


New York City Ends Year 
With Surplus 
America’s largest 
1959-60 fiscal 
$2,380,944, according to 


city concluded the 
with a surplus of 


New York ( 


Gerosa 


year 
ity 
rhe 


Comptroller Lawrence E. 


penditures were $2,223,274,130. New York 


City’s $2 billion plus budget is 


than that of any of the 50 states 
accounted for over 
the 


largest 


Real estate taxes 
$1 billion 


city’s history. 


revenue, highest in the 


Second source of 
income was general fund revenue ($785 


million ) 


net long-term debt increased 
Comptroller Gerosa noted 


at a rate 50 per cent 


us year. Long-tern 
totals $3.3 billion. Gross 

im excess of $4 2 bil 10n 
fund the city 


million 


led 
Current 


over $845 


fun debt is 


sinking assets of 


are 


Fairbanks Seeks Ways 
To Cut Costs 


Fairbanks, Alaska, is involved in a 


program to lower the costs of govern- 


ment and to cut service charges t 


customers, according to a report in the 


Cities Newsl 
Part of this plan has included extensive 
the gov- 
ernment and the publicly and privately 


League of Alaskan etter. 


cooperation between nunicipal 


owned utilities companies. 
Another program was recently reported 
by Fairbanks’ accounting and budgeting 
Whitfield, who 
proposed con- 
tax 


Leonard E. has 


completed a study of the 


officer, 


solidation of city and school district 


REVIEW 49 
Estimates contained in the study 
to the district at 
over $50,000 the first year and approx- 
imately $33,000 each year thereafter. The 
mill rate for future assessments could be 
1.5 of total valuation of 

property as contrasted to 


2.25 mills. 


offices. 


place savings school 


the as- 


the 


set at 
>¢ ssable 
present rate of 
The city would benefit through equal- 
ized assessments. Under present condi- 
tions, urban taxpayers have been paying 
more than their share for school 
A study conducted by a council of PTA 
had ] 


school 
assessments 


services 


district 
40 

while with- 
the 


ranged 


groups revealed that 


represented about per 
cent of “full and true value” 
in the corporate limits of city as- 


sessment of real property from 


75 to 80 per cent. 


State Fiscal Officers 
Hold Convention 
State and municipal financing problems 
and procedures were the major topics of 
45th annual 


Association 


discussion at the convention 


of the National 


of State 


Auditors, Comptrollers and Treasurers 


Held in November 28 
through December 1, the fiscal 
Alan Cranston, 


rnia, and Bert 


San Francisco, 


experts’ 
conference was hosted by 
Calif 


state controller of 


A Betts, California state asurer 


California banks, represented through the 


Dal Francisco, Los Angeles and Sar 


Diego Clearing House Associations, were 
special hosts for several convention 
activities 

In addition to addresses by many bank- 
ing executives and bond investment con- 
sultants, those attending heard a speech 
by California Governor Edmund G 
Bri 

While 


of major 


wn 


prot 


concern, 


state and local lems were 


immediate there was 


also some informal discussion of possible 
new fiscal plans of the incoming Kennedy 
administration and problems of federal- 


state relationships. 
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Role of Civic Group 
In Regional Areas 


Can Organized Citizens 
9 


Broaden Their Horizons? 

NE of the held at the 
National Conference on Government 

of the National Municipal League in 
Phoenix, November 14, 1960, 
its discussions to “The Citizen 


we orksh« ps 


devoted 
Associa- 
tion and Regional Problems.” This arti- 
cle is taken from the preliminary report 
of the workshop Frank 
Smallwood, of the Department of Gov- 


reporter, Dr. 


ernment, Dartmouth College. 

Chairman of the session was A. Earl 
Bryson, former president of the Colorado 
Springs (Colorado) Charter Association. 
Participants included John P. Keith, 
executive director of the Regional Plan 
Association of New York; James R. 
Ellis, vice president of the Municipal 
League of Seattle King County; 
Mrs. Robert Lord, of the League of 
Women Voters of Angeles ; 
Harry L. Morrison, Jr., executive director 
of the Contra Costa (California) County 


Taxpayers Association. 


and 


Los and 


Mr. Bryson, as chairman, stated the 
How can the 
have known 


problem for discussion: 


citizen association, as we 
it in the past, be modified to deal with 
the new metropolitan regional problems 
which are emerging today? Can the citi- 
zen organization broaden its horizons and 
play an influential role in helping to 
meet the needs of our growing metro- 
politan areas, or is this type of organ- 
ization best equipped to consider and act 
upon municipal problems at the local 
rather than the regional level? 

After the chairman and each panelist 
described the workings of his own group, 
discussion was divided into several areas 


with a view to analyzing some of the 


major problems which may soon hinder 
the work of the citizen group in meeting 
regional needs. 

Problem Area No. 1: The Size of the 
Metropolitan Region. How can we pro- 
mote a feeling of civic pride and loyalty 
towards our growing metropolitan areas? 

It was the consensus of the panel 
members and the audience that the joint 
problem of regional size and civic identity 
is a basic stumbling block today. There 
was further consensus, however, that one 
of the major solutions to this problem is 
the provision of leadership ideas which 
can serve as a common focus for citizen 
action in our metropolitan areas. As evi- 
dence of how far we have to go in this 
area, one member of the audience referred 
to the fact that 


today we 


“disgracefully shocking” 
do not have a single regional 
plan for any one of California’s seven 
metropolitan areas 

No. 2 f In- 


How can we minimize rivalry and 


Problem Arca Conflicts 
terest. 
jealousy between different citizen asso- 
ciations in order to help them work 
towards a cooperative approach to the 
problems of the metropolitan region? 
There was general agreement among 
the panel and the audience 
that 
citizen 
problem, this problem will be minimized 


participants 


while conflicts of interest between 


associations can present a real 


considerably if we can develop a more 
effective system of intergroup communi- 
cation. 

There was further agreement that the 
now facing our metro- 


basic problems 


politan areas are so diverse, so complex 


terrifying that no one citizen 
should feel left 


solution be applied 


and so 
association out, nor can 
any one tailor-made 
successfully to all metropolitan areas 
Every citizen association can play a mean- 
ingful role in working towards effective 
solutions, and we can only hope to solve 


our regional problems if we let the mem- 
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bers of any given metropolitan area work 

that 

meets the individual needs of their area 
Problem Area No. 3 How 


citizen money to 


out particular solution which best 


Finances 


can associations raise 


promote programs dealing with broad 


regional problems? 
The problem of raising money to sup- 
port broad regional programs may well 
difficult that of 


to support local programs 


be more than raising 


money 
of immediate and obvious economic bene- 
fit to How- 


ever, can be applied 


specihic 


some given clientele group 


economic incentives 


successfully on regional lines. In addi 


tion, with a growing awareness of 


magnitude of our regional problems, we 
can hopefully expect increasing support 


interest« 


programs 


from foundations and other 


private groups for studies and 


of regional reform. 


Iwo additional problem areas were 


mentioned briefly 
1. The problem of how a citizen asso- 
ciation can safely speak for its member- 


without being fully aware of the 


sentiment of all its members or 


ship 
actual 
many specific issues 

2. The problem of illogical opposition 
to any attempts at metropolitan govern- 
mental reform because of fears of “super- 


government,” “metro monsters,” etc 


There was general consensus that again 
these could prove to be difficult problem 


areas but neither was discussed in any 


detail 


Citizen Group Urges 
Constitution Study 


“The earliest possible appointment 


the governor of a bipartisan constitt 
convention planning commission is 
urged by Citizens for Michigan,” 
that organization’s Progress Repor 
November 15, 1960. George 

i 


CFM chairman, has expressed the orgar 


Romney 


ization’s support of such a proposal t 


the governor, the governor-elect and 


leaders of both parties 


NEWS IN REVIEW 


The group is urging its members to 
“continue local activities in informing the 
voters that a ‘yes’ vote on Proposal No. 1 
at the spring election! is the next vital 
step toward a new state constitution 
CFM and the other seventeen participat- 
ing Organizations will continue the co- 
ordinated program for constitutional con 
vention through its speakers bureau and 
other activities designed to inform citizens 
constitu- 


on the a revised 


Speakers’ 


necessity of 
tion kits containing all neces 
sary information are available on 
at CFM 
talks to service clubs, civic groups and 


request 
headquarters for informational 
private organizations 
Jaycees to Sponsor Tax 
Information Program 
According to a recent press release 
United States Junior Chamber 
that 


sponsor a program in two hundred cities 


from the 
of Commerce, organization will 
designed to inform taxpayers about local 
govern 
better 
and city 
“Home 
Wichita, 


in a 


nent expenditures and to provide 
communications between citizens 


The 


Tax.” 


officials. called 


originated it 


program, 
Owner 
Kansas, 


budget 


where it has resulted 


local reduction of over a 


million dollars and a cut in the city 


tax levy 


Morgan Doughton, national president 


of the Jaycees, said the “HOT” program 


assists becoming better in 


taxpayers in 


formed about local government spending, 


constantly 


cuses attention on 


increas 
cal taxes and induces the taxpayer 


) communicate his views on taxes and 


expenditure to local government officials 
‘The ultimate HOT 
program,” Mr explained, “‘is 


to help the 


purpose of the 

Doughton 
taxpayer decide what he 
1! what he does not want to buy 
government. The 
Home Owner 


ownership 


wants an 


and pay for in 


non 


partisan program is called 


Tax because home gives a 


person an incentive. to improve himself 


1 Vote on a constitutional convention 
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economically and increases his awareness 
of political and economic facts.” 


Surveys Voter 
Participation 

A survey of voter participation at the 
November election by the Citizens League 
of Minneapolis and Hennepin County had 
some interesting results. It revealed that 
of the county’s eleven municipalities over 
10,000 population Richfield had the high- 
est percentage of voters go to the polls— 
91.6 per cent. St. Park was next 
highest with 87.0 per cent. Minneapolis 


Louis 


was lowest with 77.1 per cent. The me- 


dian for the eleven units was 82.7 per 
cent. 

The turnout of voters was the heaviest 
in Hennepin County history. Of the eight 
suburban municipalities which had per- 
manent registration in 1956, four showed 
over 


an increase in voter 


1956; four a decrease. 


participation 


‘Charter—and 1961’ 


The 35th annual meeting of the City 
Cincinnati, held 
was devoted to 
1961.” Officers of the 
members of the city 
council, taken a look at 
Cincinnati’s civic affairs, reported on the 
problems 


Committee of 
1960, 


Charter 
December 14, 
“Charter—and 
committee and 
having hard 


social, economic and _ political 
confronting the city, the possibilities for 
renewed cooperation among independent 


Republicans and Democrats in municipal 


| January 


affairs, the demonstrated inability of the 
9-X system of voting to provide equita- 
ble representation to minority groups in 
either the city council! or the state legis- 
lature. 
of directors 


Annual reports and the election 


preceded the speaking 


program. 


Recent Publications 


Community Research, Inc., of Dayton, 
Ohio, has published an attractive pam- 
phlet 
—A Citizen's Manual (1960, 33 pages) 
It presents description of 


‘ 


Montgomery County Government 
“a simplified 


each of the existing services of the 


county government.” 
The 


Larchmont, 


Voters of 
1960, 


League of Women 
New York, in 
? 


This is Larchmont (36 pages, 25 cents) 


issued 


describing the various governments af- 
fecting the community. It also provides 
other facts for residents on the history 
of the area, its recreational facilities, 
churches, organizations, newspapers and 


voting information. 


25th Anniversary 
The Greater Toledo Municipal League 
is celebrating its 25th anniversary this 
year. At the league’s 1960 annual meet- 
ing the 145 citizens who have served as 
officers and directors of the organization 
over the past quarter century were given 
recognition, 
January 1960, 


1 See the Review, 


page 40. 
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Mich. Experiments 
In Practical Politics 


Institute Convenes 
Local Party Workers 


DPURING a two-week period in July 

1959 the 
Science of the University of Michigan, in 
the 
Central 


Department of Political 
with Democratic and 
»tate 
sponsored an Institute in Practical 
Many 
major 


cooperation 
Committees, 
Parti 


organizations, it 


Republican 


Dafses 
Politics 


both 


san 


cluding parties, businesses 
conducted 


the 


civic a have 


politic al 


and ssociations, 
traming 


the 


courses ; unique 


feature of institute, however, was 
that 


members of 


the participants were long-tin 


both parties gathered under 


the nonpartisan roof of the university 
for an extended period of study in politics 
and party organization 

The idea was initiated by Neil Staebler, 
Michigan State Democratic chairman, 
who convinced university administrators 
and faculty members and his Republicar 
Lindemer, that 


counterpart, Lawrence B 


such a seminar could be truly nonparti 
was a “gentle 
} 


he two politi 


san in nature. There 


agreement” between t 


men’s 


cal leaders not to manipulate the in 
stitute program to party advantage, which 


The 


rather broad objectives were 


was most. successful following 


agreed upon 


by the institute planning committes 


“(1) To develop a greater sense of self 


1ocratic pI 


provide k 


ocess¢ 


the den 


of government, (2) to 


responsibility for 
arning 
situations and opportunities which would 
skills 
(3) to promote the development of demo 
the 


improve political and techniques, 


cratic leadership in ranks of the 


Democratic and Republican 


(4) to 
standards, improve the climate of political 


parties ol 


Michigan, and raise political 


activity and encourage the political party 


to function more effectively as an agency 
for the analysis, interpretation and dis- 
semination of information public 
institute 


theoretical 


on 
would also serve 
of giving 
participants this further opportunity 
their 
colleagues in other parts of the state and 
to confront the abilities of 
their 


affairs he 
the 


the 


less purposes 


to become acquainted with party 


and assess 


party opponents 


summary, it was hoped that the 
would in- 
the 


thus 


institute training experience 


and quality of 


party 


crease 1 amount 


participants’ future work and 


help to stimulate local citizen interest 
articipation in popular government.” 
Stokes and Lynn W. Eley are 

of The 1959 Summer Institute in 
Partisan Politics—Selected Pa 
(Institu@e of Public Administratior 
Ann Arbor, 


which contains 


University of Michigan, 
149 pages, $1.00), 

jor academic speeches by John T. 
Samuel ‘J. 


Sidney 


1960, 
th major 
Lynn 
Katz, 


anda 


npsey Eldersveld, 


Fine, Daniel 
Maurer, Leo C 
White 


nineteen 


tine 


Republicans and eighteen 


attending maintained a full 
After 


mornings 


crats 
breakfast briefing 
devoted to 
ral lectures and discussions by faculty 


Michi 


political history and demography, 


sche dule 


ns, the were 


on party organization, 


party activities, money in politics 


psychology of politics, politics and 


propaganda and election statis 


nd trends. Strictly partisan strategy 


floor 


training activities then took the 


parate meetings held by the party 


reserved 


after: 
I 


nal del 


nized 


rga 


100ns 


were 


yates, conference training 
stimulating 

the 
i 


skills and techniques in simulated politi 


discussions 


matching of wits and testing 


Evenings were reserved 
politi 


cal situations.” 


for major speeches on issues by 
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cians and governmental figures, includ- 
ing Governor G. Mennen Williams, Ches- 
ter Bowles, Paul D. Bagwell, 1958 and 
1960 Republican candidate for governor 
of Michigan, and Don Paarlberg, special 
President Eisenhower. 
introduction 


assistant to 
Dr. Eley in his 
that the most memorable impression he 


recalls 
received from the institute was the “cre- 


ative role” participants 


‘By their 


played by the 
affirmative response to the 
program of the institute the participants 
emerged as teachers as well as students. 
They challenged the staff and faculty to 
re-think 
their preconceptions of the 


their preconceptions, including 
relationship 
between the teacher and the adult 
student.” 

The 
38.6 years; their work in politics aver- 
The fact that the group 


average age of the group was 
aged seven years 
was experienced meant that participants 
were capable of challenging the state- 
ments of major speakers as well as their 
own and the other party leaders and 
that the level of discussion was advanced, 
realistic and practical. 

The final evaluation of the institute is 
to be found in the performance of the 
“back Obviously, 
benefits 
far the 


The Republicans in- 


home.” 
cannot yet be 
results have 


participants 
long-term 
but thus 


any 
measured, 
been encouraging 
volved have been organized as a special 
advisory group to the State Central Com- 
made speeches to party 
groups held 
The Democrats have not been kept to- 
thirteen out of the 


mittee, have 


and have several reunions. 


gether but at least 
eighteen, according to Mr. Staebler, have 
become active and more highly 
placed 


officials since the institute 


more 
party organization workers and 

Mr. Staebler reported further on the 
general benefits of the institute for the 
Michigan Democratic party. 

“In addition to the direct effects upon 
the participants, I should point out three 
consequences of the 


other great 


institute : 


very 
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“(1) The fact that the university was 
conducting a course in practical politics 
had a widespread beneficial effect upon 
public opinion which I have encountered 
on numerous occasions in many parts of 
the state; 

“(2) The fact that the party has en- 
couraged some of its workers to improve 
themselves through increased training has 
brought a realization to all party work- 
ers that there is more to political activity 
than perhaps their narrow conception of 
them to believe—in 


it may have led 


other words it has extended the horizon 
for everyone; and 

“(3) It has stimulated greatly the 
interest in training throughout the party 
and we have had a tremendous upsurge 
training 


in receptivity to the small 


courses which the party is giving.” 


Issues Case Studies 
On Political Problems 
The 
tinuing 
Street, 


partisan 


Foundation for Con- 
South La Salle 


nonprofit, non- 


American 
Education, 19 
Chicago 3, a 
adult 

has published 

1956 ten 
political One of these, The 
Case of the Blighted City, by Edward C 
Banfield, describing a hypothetical situa- 


educational organization, 


from time to time since 


case stories on fundamental 


problems 


tion illustrative of the problems of urban 


renewal, has already been reviewed in 
this publication.! Nine others have now 
been compiled under the editorial direc 
tion of Robert A. 


unit 


Goldwin and issued in 


a compact designed to stimulate 


discussion in study groups across the 


country 

The subjects covered thus far include 
desegregation in the public schools in 
The Case of the Lively Ghost, by Robert 
A. Goldwin Don Shoemaker; po- 
litical patronage in The Case of the 
Handcuffed Sheriff, by Edward C. Ban- 


and 


1 See the Review, November 1959, 


page 551. 
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1961] 


field; wire tapping in The Case of the 3 
Party Line, by Alan F. Westin; the de- 
cision to drop the atomic bomb in The 
Case of the Impenetrable Cloud, edited 
by Robert A. Goldwin, Gerald Stourzh 
and Ralph Lerner; American policy and 
the The Case 
of the 7 edited by Gerald 
the 
Lengthenin, 


Hungarian revolution in 
poling Idol, 
enforcement 
The Case of 
Charles L. 


of antitrust 
the 


Stewart, Jr., 


Stourzh ; 
laws in 
Chain, by and 
Robert A 
scenity in The Case of the Censored Li- 
Walter F the fz 
The ¢ 
Edward C 
The ( 


Davidson 


Goldwin; censorship of ol 


Berns; arm 
the 


Banfield ; 


brarian, by 
problem in Growing 
Pr 


immigration in 


asé oj 
blem, by 
ase of the G 


Door, by James F 


Connecticut Council 
Suggests Redistricting 

In May 1960 Publi 
Expenditure Council reported to the Bi 
to Study 


Senate. Districting 


the Connecticut 


Committee Problems 


the 


partisan 
of 
and Redistricting the 

What Has Been and Can Be Done (the 
council, 21 Street, Hartford 3, 28 
the 


Redistricting 


Connecticut Senate 


Lewis 


pages) includes information 


pre 
sented in that report 

Historical background is given and 
achieving reaj 


The 


various techniques for 


portionment are outlined council 


recommendations include 


“— oa 


by the 1961 General Assembly under the 


Senate should be redistricted 
present constitutional provisions. 
ae The 


permit 


constitution should be amended 


more flexible redistricting i 


he future by the elimination of all refer 
neces to counties 

“3. The constitution should be amended 
to include some mandatory requirement 
that the Senate be periodically redis- 
tricted 
the 


$size 


to 


“4. Any proposal to increase 


of the Senate should be subjected 


careiul study.” 


REVIEW 


W. Va. Cities Urged 
To Publicize Programs 

“Although the problem of public re- 
lations is not new, the study of municipal 


public relations has been emphasized 
only recently as playing a very important 
the of 

Thus begins the foreword 
Kidd’s Public 


irginta Municipalities, published 


role in advancement municipal 
government.” 
of Paul E 
West I 
by the 
West Virginia University (Morgantown, 


Relations for 
Bureau for Government Research, 
1960, 31 pages). 
Culling from public relations sources 
in private industry, Dr. Kidd sets forth 
for municipal officials some of the prime 
considerations for the development of a 
program applicable to towns and cities, 
including its limitations, its potential 
employee training, personnel poli 
the 


and 


public, 


cies and practices, organizational 


framework needed methods of re- 
Municipal public relations pro- 
detailed 


Clarksburg, 


porting 


grams in other states are as 
well as now 1m use in 


one 
West Virginia. 

Included are recommendations, a check 
list and an ordinance 


setting up a city 


agency to handle public relations 
Charter Committee 
Proposes Election Changes 
The Citizens’ Charter Committee (920 
Phila- 


a 7) in October prepared 4 M 


Western Saving Fund Building, 


delphi em- 


Examining Possible Legislative 


Improve 


jistration 


yrandum 
Changes t the Administration 
gg. ter Re 
Philadelphia County 
»enate 


and Elections in 
(33 pages) for the 
Committee to In- 
G 


Fraud in 


Pennsylvania 
Charges of Election 


The Citizens’ Charter Com 


vestigate 
Philadelphia 
mittee, headed by W. Thacher Longstreth 
and Robert C. White, followed up cer- 


tain recent frauds in the management of 


elections under an antique and ridiculous 


system of administration involving the 


unique practice of electing the precinct 


election boards 


Its recommendations include some 
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points for which the National Municipal 
League’s model election laws are credited. 
Called for are a amend- 
ment to get rid of election of precinct 


constitutional 


election officers, the division of authority 
between two agencies and the dependence 
The 
urges removal of district residency re- 
election 


on bipartisan boards. report also 


quirements for watchers and 


officials. 


R.S.C. 


W hat Rhode Island Spends 
government 
Rhode 


Rhode Island taxes and 


spending are examined by the 
Public Expenditure Council (76 
Westminster Street, 
Spending—Up or Down? (1960, 42 
pages). After pointing out, “No state has 
a better opportunity to achieve good gov- 
report 


Island 
Providence 3) in 


cost,” the 
“The only real 
problem is the effectuation of forces that 
atti- 


ernment at a lower 


sounds a warning note. 
will minimize ‘the pie-in-the-sky 
tude and get down to the task of using 
public funds only for purposes that are 
absolutely necessary.” Possible economies 
are detailed in a survey covering gen- 
eral administrative services, planning and 
budgeting, debt, 
welfare services, public schools, higher 


capital state social 


education, highways and public works, 


and police. 


Anniversary Cum Laude 


On the 50th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Department of Political 
Science at the University of Michigan, 
April 8-9, 1960, 
cises were held at which Lord Bridges, 
President John A. Perkins and Profes- 
sors V. O. Key, Jr., James K. Pollock 
and Lionel H. Laing presented speeches 
Ranging in subject from a lauding of the 
future 


commemorative exer- 


department’s past brilliance and 


prospects to a discussion of the relation- 


ship between the universities and the 


public service in Great Britain to a read- 


ing of two little known letters from 
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Woodrow Wilson, the addresses are con- 
tained in The Status and Prospects of 
Political Science as a Discipline (Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1960, 54 pages). 
Of particular interest is the paper by 
V. O. Key, Jr., “Issues and Problems of 
Political Research,” 
broadly surveys the sense and purpose of 


Science which 


that profession in a witty and assured 
manner. 


With the Research Bureaus 
In October New York Univer- 


sity’s Graduate School of Public Admin- 


1960 


istration started the third year of a five- 
year executive development program in 
cooperation with New York City’s De- 
partment of The 
brings together executives from municipal 


Personnel program 
government agencies to discuss common 


management topics—organization prin- 
ciples and practices, communications, ad- 
administrative 


ministrative controls and 


decision-making. A _ research study of 
the effectiveness of the program is part 
of the over-all project 

In order to acquaint new mayors, coun- 
cilmen, committeemen and other members 
of municipal governing bodies with some 
of the problems and responsibilities they 
will face after taking office, the Bureau of 
Government Research and the University 
Division of Rutgers—The 
(New Jersey), in co 
New State 
League of Municipalities, are presenting 


Extension 
State University 
operation with the Jersey 
a two-day Municipal Orientation Confer- 
ence. The first meeting was held Decem- 
ber 10; the take 
February 4 


second will place 


Strictly Personal 


Rosert J. M. O'Hare, 
of Stoughton, 


former town 


manager Massachusetts, 
has become the executive director of the 
Seminar Research Bureau at Boston Col- 
lege. Mr 
tive secretary of the Citizens League of 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


O’Hare was formerly execu- 





Books in Review 


Metropolitan Areas 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITIES: A BiB- 
LIOGRAPHY, With Special Emphasis upon 
Government and Politics—SupPLEMENT: 
1955-1957. By Victor Barbara 
Hudson and Larry D. Johnston. Public 
Administration Service. 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37. xiv, 229 pp. $8.00. 


Jones, 


One of the best ways to determine the 
extent of public and scholarly interest 
in a particular subject is to measure the 

published that 
Publication of sup- 
plement to Metropolitan 
a Bibliography, published in 1956, reveals 
literature on 
original bib- 


materials on 
the 
Communities: 


output of 


subject. first 


a formidable growth in the 
The 
liography covering some 30 years con- 
tained 5,120 entries. The supplement, cov- 
ering only two and one-half years (July 


metropolitan problems 


1955 through December 1957), contains 
2,524 entries. 
Publication of the 
jointly sponsored by Government 
Foundation, Inc., 
volume, 


supplement was 
A ffairs 
prepared the 


Bureau of 


which 

earlier the 
Public Administration, University of Cali- 
Although the compila- 


and 


fornia, Berkeley 
tion places special emphasis upon govern- 
ment and politics it also furnishes “refer- 
ences to socio-economic material concern- 
ing the 
assumption that wisdom in government and 


metropolitan communities, on 
politics is based on an understanding of 
the community as a whole and of its 
many parts.” The major part of the 
bibliography dealing with government 
and politics is divided into three chap- 
ters—functions and problems, 
mental organization in metropolitan areas, 
and politics of metropolitan communities. 

The subject index of the 
bibliography has been incorporated into 
the index of the supplement, thus provid- 
ing the researcher with an extremely use- 


govern- 


original 


ful short cut. 


This volume is an essential research 
tool for all those involved in urban af- 


fairs—public officials, civic leaders, teach- 
ers and students. Of course, they also 
should have the 1956 volume. In case 
there is concern that study groups will 
be overwhelmed by the vastness of these 
lists of references, it should be stressed 
that the marked with 
asterisks the items of special interest to 
These have been 
selected on the basis of their availability 


compilers have 


survey groups items 


as well as their special significance 
W.N.C. 
METROPOLIS AND Recion. By Otis Dud- 
ley Duncan, William Richard Scott, Stan- 
ley Lieberson, Beverly Davis Duncan and 
Hal H. Winsborough. Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1960 587 pp. 


Baltimore, XViii, 


$8.50 


interrelationship exists be- 
the metropolitan center, its own 


Complex 
tween 
hinterland and distant regions. The au- 
thors of Metropolis and Region (prepared 
for Resources for the Future) feel the 
concept of the “dominant city” and its 
contiguous “hinterland” has tended to 
oversimplify the nature of this relation- 
ignore the impact of metropoli- 
upon one another, 

the mutual influence of 
distant regions and the center. “The in- 


terrelation of urban location and growth 


ship, to 


tan centers and to 


underestimate 


location of raw materials ex- 


is stressed throughout the study.” 


with the 
traction 

The first part of the book, dealing with 
“The Metropolis and Its Functions,” and 
Dominance: Hinterland 
work of 


and 


“Metropolitan 
Activities,” 
geographers, 


reviews the earlier 


location economists 
demographers. 

The portion 
Structure and Regional 
“Fifty Major Their 
Regional Relationships,” in the 
authors develop their own theories. The 
industrial profile of the urban centers 
(51 standard metropolitan areas are used) 
is particularly noteworthy and interest- 
ing. These cities are grouped as metro- 


discusses “Industry 
Relationships” 


last 


and Cities and 


which 
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manufacturing centers, 
Washington, 


work, the 


politan centers, 
and special cases (e.g., 
D. C.). As in any such 
authors’ methodology of analysis is ex- 
tremely important. Theirs is amply pre- 
sented and explained. 

The book has a comprehensive bibli- 
ography on metropolitan theory and re- 
search 


W.J.D.B. 


Politics 


PoLiticAL CAMPAIGNING. Problems in 


Informed Electorate. By 
Stanley Kelley, Jr. The 
stitution, 1775 Massachusetts 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
163 pp. $3.50. 


Elections 


Creating an 
Brookings In- 
Avenue, 
1960. x, 


come and go with varying 


importance every year, and each cam- 
ranging from 


paign elicits 


exasperation to 


expressions 
boredom and demands 


for change. Much of this dissatisfaction, 


according to Professor Kelley, is due to 


the dual role that campaigning plays in 


our political life 


Campaigns have the purpose of ac 


quainting the voter with the candidates 


and issues in order to enable him to 


make an informed choice; they also are 


an essential device for winning votes 


for one side or the other. These tw 
objectives are, unfortunately, not identi- 
cal; in fact, there are many commentators 
that it 


both to be served because of the politics 


who believe is not possible for 


inherent in such a situation. “Basically, 


the realists have argued that the short- 
comings of campaign discussion are the 
inevitable products of the strategies cam- 


he 


paigners find it necessary to adopt in t 
struggles for votes.’ 

In Political Campaigning, however, the 
made that this situation 


that the 


assumption 1s 


is not static, shortcomings of 
campaigns are not necessarily inevitable 
and that altering the conditions of cam 
paigning can encourage rational 
Dr. Kelley's “seeks to 


for evaluating 


voting 
study define 


standards campaign dis 
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cussion to identify deviations from these 
standards in contemporary campaign dis- 
these 


deviations and to prescribe measures that 


cussion, to examine the causes of 
will help to reduce them.” 

In seeking to define the ideal in 
l terms of 
enabling the voter to make a rational 


Came- 


which is judged in 


paigzning, 
} 


based on adequate information, 
define the that 
ideal, the author has provided a thought- 


decisio1 


and to deviations from 


ful and thorough set of criteria which 


forms a basis for further discussion. 


In indicating the various efforts that have 


been made to curb such obvious cam- 


paign taults as distortions, unfair per- 


sonal attacks and anonymous broadsides, 
ted the 


might aid in 


he has poit way to possible 


con- 


s 1 
trois 


which making cam- 


fully adequate educa- 


paigning a more 


tional technique than it now is. 


A.K.S. 


ATIVE POLITICS IN 


[:trnois. By 
Steiner and Samuel K. Gove. 
University f Illinois 


1960. xi, 208 $4.50 


ana, Press, 
pages, 
[he formal and informal leadership of 
| Assembly and the 


- 
Illinois Genera 


m its policy-making are close- 
1 in this book. In discussing 
decisions of the legislature on 
fiscal 


authors 


redistricting, and judicial reorgan- 


ization, the render an excellent 


account of the actual operations of the 


assembly and dispel some of the accepted 


generalizations of legislative behavior, 


at least as far as the state of Illinois is 


concerned. For instance, “it has some- 
times been supposed that standing com- 
mittee chairmen in state legislatures have 
control over 
but Steiner and find 


not the case in Illinois. C 


life-and-death legislation,” 


Gove that this is 
chair- 


| hese 


indications of 


ymniuttee 
manships are not sources of power 
appointments are mainly 


confidence by the legislative leaders and 


as such are evidence and sources of 
informal power 
Che governor of Illinois and the mayor 


of Chicago can play important parts in 
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legislative decisions. “The combinatior 
of a determined Republican governor 
control over dow 


Democrat 


ercising effective 


Republicans and a determined 


mayor exercising effective contrel 


Chicago Democrats is more likely 


produce any desired result than is ai 
other mbination of public or pr 
interests 


This book 
participants 


written by 


} 


and observ 
politics and government, is 
contribution t 


and valuable 


State government 


Patricia § 


Tax Foundation 


Cumulative Voting 


( MULATIVE VOT 
lectoral Device in IIlin 
University 
Urbana, 1960, xi, 145 py 
lower house 


legislature is elected in a unique 


by “cumulative voting.” This study ar 


alyzes the use of that 
1954 


each 


system during the 


period 72 to Three members are 


elected from under tl 
Illinois system 


cast three 


? 


(2) give or half 


of two candidates, or (3) give 

to each of three candidates, 

two votes to om 1 

another 
By not nominating 

than they can hope to elect, the min 

party managers can prevent scattering 


of party strength and the minority repre- 


House with 


The system also seems 


sentation works out in the 
marked accuracy 
to stabilize the membership and reduce 
the turnover, which may or may not be 
a good thing. It exhibits frequently the 
condition where the dominant party nom- 
inates two and the minority party one, 
settling the matter without leaving any- 
thing for the voter to be concerned about 
at the election 
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study is competent adequate, 


describing oddity in the American 


ene inois | system which guar- 


oice » the n although 


nority, 


there are securing this 


better ways of 


desirable objective 


Training for Public Service 
MAnvat 
TRAINING. By 
City 
ast 60th Street, 


FOR Municipac IN-Ses 
Robert | 
Managers’ 


Chicag 


Brunton. In- 
ternational Association, 
44 pp. $1.00 

his supplements three previous ICMA 


= 
blications 


with broader advice for top 


nunicipal executives, justifying such 


raining programs, discussing problems of 


ing them, describing 
The author, Mr. Brunton, 
ant director of ICMA,. was assisted 


by experienced training officials and city 


training 


“is, et 


Personnel 


4 


PAL PERSONNE! DMINISTRA- 


edition). International City 
Association, 1313 East 60th 


ago 37, 1960. xiii, 414 


rewritten, this edition of 


Personnel Administration is 


invaluable establishment 


It covers the 


guide for the 
a sound personnel setup 


ganization of personnel programs, 
] 


evaluation of job and pay plans, devel 


pment of a career service for city em 


ployees, employee rela 


importance ot 
tions, 


preparation of personnel rules and 


regulations, and classification of city 


} 
TODS 


‘Bair Facts’ 

The Writings of Fred- 
erick H Edited by 
Norton. Chandler-Davis Publishing Com 
P.O. Box 36, West New 
1960. 136 pp. 


F ACTS. 
Bair, Jr. 


BAIR 
Perry I 
pany, rrenton, 
Jersey, 

Frederick H. Bair, Jr., is a nationally 
known city planner and editor of Florida 
Development, an inde- 


Planning and 
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pendent monthly publication in the gen- 
eral field of planning. This small book 
culls the best from his newspaper in 
which, with wit and wisdom, he defends 
the best of city planning and lambastes 
the worst 


A.K.S. 


Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


(See also Researcher’s Digest and other 
departments) 


Accounting 


Use or MECHANIZED EQUIPMENT IN 
GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTING. Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association of the United 
States and Canada, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, November 16, 1960. 8 pp. 
Tables. 75 cents. 


Air Pollution 


THe Arr Pottution ProstemM—An 
Appraisal. By W. L. Faith. Air Pollu- 
tion Mission Street, 
San Marino, California. November 1960 
35 pp. 


Foundation, 2556 


Assessing 


HaANbDBOOK FOR CONNECTICUT BoarDs 
or Tax Review. By Rosaline Levenson 
Institute of Public Service, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, October 1960. 53 pp. 
$1.00. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FouRTEENTH AN- 
NUAL SHorT CourRSE FOR ASSESSING 
Orricers, University oF MICHIGAN, De- 
CEMBER 7, 8 and 9, 1959. Edited by Robert 
H. Pealy. Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, 1960. 190 pp. $1.00. 

REVALUATION Projects. Report of the 
Committee on Revaluation Projects. In- 
ternational Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, 1960. 93 pp. 


Budgeting 


or Strate Bupcetinc. By 
Bureau of Business 


PATTERNS 
James W. Martin. 
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Research, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, 1960. 10 pp. 


County Government 


HANbBOOK ON CouNTyY GovERNMENT 
ORGANIZATION ARLINGTON CouNTY, 
Vircinta. Office of the County Manager, 
Court House, Arlington 1, 
1960. 159 pp 


September 


Courts 


A Gutve to Court Systems (Second 
Edition). Institute of Judicial Admin- 
istration, 40 Washington Square South, 
New York 12, 1960 


52 pp 

Downtown Areas 
Downtown Rear Es- 
By Ar- 
Urban Land Institute, 
N.W., Washington 6 
1960. 24 pp. $3.00. 


INVESTORS AND 
TATE—OPINION AND 
thur M. Weimer. 
1200 18th Street, 
D.C., November 


CoMMENT. 


’ 


Economics 


AND EconomIc 
Perloff, Edgar 
Lampard and 
Published for Re- 
The 
1960. xxv, 


$12.50 


RESOURCES 

GrowTH. By Harvey S. 
S. Dunn, Jr., Eric E 
Richard F. Muth. 
sources for the 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore 18, 
716 pp 


REGIONS, 


Future by Johns 


Maps, charts, tables. 
Home Rule 


Tue Dereat or Home Rute 1n SALT 
Lake City. By J. D. Williams. (One of 
a series prepared for the Eagleton In- 
stitute of Politics.) Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 383 Madison New 
York, 1960. 16 pp. 


Avenue, 
50 cents 
Housing 

A Quarter-Century oF StuM FIGuHT- 
ING. Report of the National Capital 
Housing Authority for the Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1959, and a Review of 
the Authority’s Work from 1934 Through 
June 30, 1958. The authority, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., 1960. 104 pp. Illus. 


Incorporation 


THe Proposep INCORPORATION OF 
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PiymMoutH Townsuip. An Analysis of 
the Alternatives. Citizens Research Coun 
Michigan, 810 Building, 


Novernber Map, 


Farwell 
1960 


cil of 
Detroit 26, 
tables. 


50 py 


Legislatures 


LecisLativeE Benavior. A Reader in 
Theory and Research. Edited by John 

Wahlke and Heinz The Free 
Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1959. ix, 413 py 


, 
$7.50 


Eulau. 


Metropolitan Areas 


T 


METROPOLITAN DADE County—ItTs 
THREE YEARS 
Council of the 


Government Re¢ 
Miami-Dade 
County Chamber of Miami, 
Florida, 1960. 11 pp. Charts, tables 

Miamr Metre The Road to 
By Reinhold P. Wolff 
of Business and Economic Research, Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables 46, 
Florida, 1960. x, 206 pp. Paperbound, 
$4.50; hard back, $6.00 


First 
search 
_ommerce, 


Urban 


Unity Bureau 


1960 Report oF THE 
CoMMITTEE METROPOL 
Stupy To THE Ler 
or New York 
March 1960. 107 

SECOND ANNI 
REGION PLANNING AGENCY. The agency 
914 Main Street, East Hartford §, Con- 
necticut, November 1960 pp. Maps, 
tables. 

Tue Next Years. A General 
Plan for the Development of the Char 
lotte Metropolitan Area Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg Planning Commission, City 
Hall, 600 East Trade Street, Charlotte, 


North Carolina, 1960. 39 pp. Maps, charts 


TWENTY 


Municipal Attorneys 


LecaL Notes 
torneys’ Conference Held in Conjunction 
with Washington State Bar 
Annual Meeting, Yakima, September 10, 
1960. Association of Washington Cities 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Gov- 


Proceedings of the At- 


Association 
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Services, Uni- 
Seattle 5, No- 


Research and 
versity of Washington, 
vember 1960. 


ernmental 
55 pp. 


Municipal Legislation 


REFERENTIAL PRACTICES IN MUNICIPAL 
LeciscaTion. (Reprinted from Oregon 
Law Review, April 1960). By Orval 
Etter. Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
1960. 74 pp. $1.00 


Planning 

a Town sy Its PLAN- 
Reprinted from 
44th 


How To luDGE 
Victor Gruen. 
Methods, 141 East 


York, 1960. 7 pp. Illus 


NING. By 
Vanagement 
New 


Street, 


Police Dogs 


ice Work. A Summary of 
Britain and the 
United States. By Samuel G. Chapman. 
Administration Service, 1313 East 
1960. xv, 101 


Docs 1n Pot 
Experience in Great 
Public 
60th Street, Chicago 37, 
pp lus. $3.00. 


Salaries 


1960 COMPENSATION OF MUNICIPAI 


OrriciaLs 1N Connecticut. Connecticut 
Public Expenditure Council, 21 Lewis 
Street, Hartford 3, 1960. 34 pp. Tables 
RANGES FoR SE- 
CITIES 
HER GOVERNMENTAL Units—1960. De- 
Research and Education, 

Building Service Employees International 
AFL-CIO, 316 West Randolph 
1960. 38 pp. Tables. 


Wace Rares AND 
rED QOOCCUPATIONS IN AND 


partment ot 


Union, 


Street, Chicago 6, 


Shopping Centers 


rue Status oF SHOPPING CENTERS IN 
roe Unirep States, Octoner 1960. By 
Homer Hoyt. Urban Land, Urban Land 
Institute, 1200 18th Street, N. W., Wash 
ington 6, D. C., October 1960. 4 pp 
$1.00 
State Government 


\ Primer cn State GoveRNMENT Or- 


GANIZATION IN MICHIGAN. Citizens Re- 
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search Council of Michigan, 810 Farwell 
Building, Detroit 26, October 1960. 19 
pp. Illus., charts. 


Surveys 


An ANALYSIS OF THE COMPOSITION 
AND CONDITION OF THE RESIDENTIAI 
CoMMUNITIES IN HamiLton County, 
TENNESSEE. Chattanooga-Hamilton Coun- 
ty Regional Planning Commission, Room 
216, City Hall, Chattanooga 2, January 
1960. 164 pp. Maps 


Taxation and Finance 


CoMPARATIVE TotaL TAx Loaps OF 
SELECTED MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS 
WITH ALTERNATIVE LOCATIONS IN KEN- 
TucKY, INDIANA, OHIO 
By Don M. Soule. Bureau of 
Research, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
vi, 135 pp. 


AND TENNESSE! 
Business 
ington, 1960. Tables 

54th 
Incs, New 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
York City, 1960: Parts One 
and Two. Municipal Finance, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association of the United 
States and Canada, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, August and November 1960 
72 and 30 pp. respectively. 75 cents each. 
ADMINISTRA- 

PARTICULAR 
STATE Prac- 


City 
WITH 


STATE AND LARGE 
TION OF Petty CASH 
REFERENCE TO KENTUCKY 
tice. By James W. Martin and James L. 
Gibson. Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 1960 


68 pp. 


Training for Public Service 
Turrp ANNUAL Report—California 
Legislative Internship Program for 1959- 
1960. Political 
University of California, Berkeley, Au- 
gust 1960. 29 pp. 


Department of Science, 


| January 


Transportation 


AsPHALT Roap to Rutn. An Ad- 
dress before the Municipal Forum of 
New York, September 22, 1960. By 
Thomas M. Goodfellow. The forum, New 
York, 1960. 14 pp. (Apply Arthur R. 
Guastella, The Bond Buyer, 67 Pearl 
Street, New York 4.) 

METROPOLITAN TRANSPORTATION STUDY, 
Part I.! 
ning Commission, Griggs-Midway Build- 
Paul 4, August 1960. 81 pp. 


Tut 


[win Cities Metropolitan Plan- 


ing, Saint 
Illus 
PLANNING 
TRANSPORTATION—1959. 
National 
Research 
Washington 
$1.20 
Ac QUIsI- 
LIBRARY 
Traffic 


University of California, 


AND DEVELOPMENT IN UR- 


BAN Highway 
Board, Academy of 
Sciences— National 
2101 Constitution 
25, D. C., 1959 
List oF 


Research 
Council, 
Avenue, 

Illus 


RECENT 


71 pp 
SELECTED 
TIONS OF THE TRANSPORTATION 


Institute of Transportation and 
Engineering, 


Berkeley, October 1960. 17 pp 
Urban Renewal 
OAKLAND (CALIF.) MOBILIZES FoR 
Urspan RENEWAL. Urban Renewal Serv- 


Administration, 
Finance Agency, 


Renewal 
Housing and Home 
Washington, D. C., September 1960. 36 
pp. Illus. 35 cents. (Apply Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


ice, Urban 


Zoning 
Tue Text oF A Mopet Zontnc Orpt- 
NANCE (Second With Com- 
mentary by Fred H. Bair, Jr., and Ern- 
est R. Bartley. American Society of 
Planning Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, 1960. 96 pp. $2.00. 


Edition). 


1 See also the Review, October 1960, 
page. 494 








James K. Pollock, vice chairman of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, ad- 
dressing closing general session on means of find- 
ing a way out of the dilemma in which the “web 
of governments” places the citizen 


U. S. Senator Alan Bible of Nevada 
addressing the Conference on “A 
National Urban Policy 


George H. Gallup, famous pollster 
and chairman of the League's Coun- 
cil, addressing overflow luncheon at 
Phoenix Conference. Senator Barry 
Goldwater, League regional vice 
president, also addressed the closing 


luncheon. 


Phoenix Conference session on how the citizen 
acts as politician, civic leader, lobbyist and office 
holder is opened by John B. Gage, NML regional 
vice president and former mayor of Kansas City 
Missouri. 


ane wns ae? 

















Harvard Honors Henry L. Shattuck 


Henry L. Shattuck, Boston attorney 
who has long been active in the National 
Municipal League’s leadership, was hon- 
by Harvard University 


ored recently 


with the dedication of “The Henry Lee 
Shattuck 
establishment in the faculty of arts and 
of the 
Lee Shat- 
Professor- 
of 
Government. 

Mr. Shattuck. 
acting president 
of the 
while 


John 


was 


International House” and the 
sciences 
Henry 
tuck 


ship Urban 


League 
President 
G. Winant 


Shattuck ambassador 


Henry L. 


in London. and now an honorary vice 


president, has also been active for many 
He served as treas- 


at Harvard. 


urer of the university, 1929 to 1938, and 


years 


was a Fellow of the Harvard Corpora- 
tion until his retirement in 1952. Since 
then he has continued as a Senior Fellow 
of the Society of Fellows. 

Graduated from Harvard College in 
1901 and from Harvard Law School in 
1904, Mr. Shattuck has long been active 
He 


, : ‘ 
served several terms in the Boston City 


in civic and political affairs. has 
Council and the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives. For many years he has 
been a leading force in the Boston Mu- 
nicipal Research Bureau and in various 
business, governmental and cultural 
groups. 
Among his major contributions to the 
university have been the establishment. 
in 1948, of the Frederick S. Shattuck 
Memorial Fund in the Department of 
Tropical Public Health in memory of his 
father, who was a professor of clinical 
medicine at Harvard and who was in- 
strumental in the development of the 
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Department of Tropical Medicine in the 
School of Public Health. His 


brother, Dr. George Cheever Shattuck, 


twin 


is a clinical professor of tropical medi 
cine at Harvard. 

Mr. Shattuck has given support to the 
James Stevens Simmons Memorial Pro- 
fessorship of Public Health and the Hans 
Zinsser Memorial Fund of the School of 
Public Health, both of 
started by his brother. 


whic h were 

He has also made major contributions 
to the fund for establishment of the In- 
House. to 


other contributions until the amount re- 


ternational offering match 
quired to complete the first stage of the 
project was in hand or pledged. 

Henry Shattuck in 1952 was awarded 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
he 
honor from Williams College in 1936 
the National of 


lreland in L950. 


by Harvard and received a similar 


and from University 


Spokesmen Before Jury 


(Continued from 


page 


zens Conference for Governmental Co- 
operation, SALEM, OREGON: Russell E. 
Pettit. 


Jose Chamber of Commerce. and 


San 
SY 


Hamann, city manager, SAN Jose, CALt- 


general manager, Greate 


FORNIA, 

Also. Mrs. Richard J. Doney. secre- 
tary, All-Skokie Kenneth 
Littrell, president, High School Board. 
and Bernard L. Marsh, village manager. 
SKOKIE, ILLINOIS: G. Damoose. 
manager, TRAVERSE City, MICHIGAN: 
Morris K. Udall. attorney, Dr. John D. 


Lyons. dean of the University of Arizona 


Committee. 


city 


Law College. and Porter Homer, city 
manager, TUCSON, ARIZONA; and Joseph 
professor, 


Wor- 


F. Zimmerman. associate 
Worcester Institute. 


CESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Polytechnic 




















SERIES | 


. THE MODEL STATE CONSTI- 
rUTION 


SALIENT ISSUES OF CONSTI- 
IFUTIONAL REVISION 


NEW . THE FUTURE ROLE OF THE 


STATES 


PUBLICATIONS A MANUAL FOR STATE CON 


STITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS 
in the 5. HOW TO STUDY A STATE 
CONSTITUTION 


State Constitutional The above will be issued various 


dates, February to May, 1961.) 








Studies Project 


SERIES Il 


(Now Available) 
STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE SHAPE OF THE DOCUMENT 
by Robert B. Dishman, $1.50 
STATE CONSTITUTIONS: REAPPORTIONMENT 
by Gordon E. Baker, $2.00 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE GOVERNOR 
by Bennett M. Rich, $1.00 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE STRUCTURE OF ADMINISTRATION 
by Ferrel Heady, $1.50 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
by Robert S. Rankin, 75¢ 


(Special price of $5.50 for all five) 


Providing basic background for citizen and official groups 
seeking to improve their state constitutions. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 


47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


























One Man... One Vote 
The Truth Is Out 


University institutes of government and other local authorities from 
50 states have supplied parallel facts, figures and appraisals of the con- 
dition and effects on the democratic process of their distributions of 
legislative and congressional seats as compared with the principle of 
majority rule and equality of representation. (This is a background 
research document, not an official League publication.) 


Compendium on Legislative Apportionment 
150 pp. mimeo. $3.00 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21 











A Guide for Charter Commissions 


Revised Edition 


Prepared by a National Municipal League committee of au- 
thorities, this pamphlet meets a long felt need for a pattern 
of action to increase the effectiveness of charter drafters. 


A Guide for Charter Commissions out- a 
lines the problem clearly, sets forth the Typical comment 
basic needs and specific steps which from a city of 200,000: 
should be taken, warns against common ps 
mistakes and pitfalls and lists helpful Your document is 
materials and sources. most helpful to a be- 
It is used by virtually all charter com- wildered charter com- 
missions. It is an essential companion to e mission member.” 


the Model City Charter. 


1960, 48 pages, $1.00 


National Municipal League 


47 East 68th Street New York 2] 


























